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ArticLteE I.--SUEZ CANAL.* 


‘“‘ CIRCUMSPICE” is inscribed on the tablet of Sir Christopher 
Wren in St. Paul’s church, London. With greater truth could 
that word be engraved upon a monument to Ferdinand De 
Lesseps, erected at Port Said, overlooking the harbor and 
canal. Sir Christopher Wren perfected the work of others, 
Mr. De Lesseps planned and executed the work which will for- 
ever stand as his monument. 

In 1832, Mr. De Lesseps, then French Consul at Alexandria, 
conceived the idea of connecting the Mediterranean and Red 
Seas by aship canal. In conversation Mohamed Ali said to 
him, “ Remember, my young friend, that if in the course of 
your life, you have anything important to do, you must rely 
only upon yourself.” Again and again, in some of the most 
important crises of his life, those in whom he trusted failed 
him, but his determination and perseverance overcame all obsta- 
cles and brought success. 

*I am indebted for many of my facts to the Report of Prof. J. E. 
Nourse, U. S. N., presented to Congress in June, 1884; also to General 


Charles P. Stone, formerly of Egypt, who has kindly read and revised the 
Article, correcting several statements. 
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From 1849 to 1854 Mr. De Lesseps studied the plans and 
works of ancient and modern times for facilitating commerce 
between the East and the West through Egypt. Nothing, 
however, could be undertaken in the life time of Abba Pasha, 
a fanatical Mohammedan. He died in September, 1854, and 
was succeeded by Said Pasha, son of Mohammed Ali. Mr. 
De Lesseps had met Said Pasha in Paris two years before, and 
was one of the first to congratulate him. He was invited to 
Egypt by Said Pasha, and afterwards to accompany him on 
a journey across the desert. On this trip Mr. De Lesseps 
presented his plans and obtained a concession; granting for 
ninety-nine years from the opening of the canal: “The exclu- 
sive power of constructing and directing a universal company 
for connecting through the Isthmus of Suez a water canal 
between the two oceans, open forever as neutral ways to every 
commercial vessel proceeding from one sea to the other with- 
out distinction, preference, or exclusion either of person or 
nationalities.” 

The concession required the approval of the Sultan of Tur- 
key, as Suzerain of Egypt, and that the annual profits, after 
the payment of five per cent. interest on the shares, should be 


divided as follows: 


To the Egyptian government, ...-...--.....-.--- 


‘¢ stockholders of the company,.-. .---.---- v2 ies 
+ Ges OO, «.. 5 — <5 3 5h a nod nnn my 
ee eee s © 


|” edicts Rapeataie ae Pea DN TD 


Six additional concessions were obtained between i856 and 
1866. In February, 1855, Mr. De Lesseps went to Constanti- 
nople, to obtain the approval of the Sultan, but failed through 
the opposition of Great Britain, by its representative Sir Strat- 
ford de Redeliff. This opposition was continued without ces- 
sation until the completion of the canal. 

Mr. De Lesseps believed that it was essential to the success 
of the plan that the channel should be deep enough for the 
largest vessels to sail through without interruption from locks 
or gates, and that there was no insuperable obstacle to such a 
scheme. He was not an engineer; and, therefore, realizing 
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the necessity of a competent survey, before proceeding further, 
he invited the ablest engineers of Europe to meet at Paris in 
October, 1855. They accepted this invitation, and after a full 
consultation appointed a sub-committee to examine the route. 
After several months of careful survey, they reported that the 
“plan was feasible, and the solution of the problem of the 
junction of the two seas.” 

In 1857, Mr. De Lesseps presented to Lord Palmerston, then 
Prime Minister, the report of the engineers for his approval. 
Lord Palmerston refused, saying, “ All the engineers in Europe 
might say what they pleased, he knew more than they did, his 
opinion would never change one jot, and he would oppose the 
work to the very end.”* Mr. Stephenson, the engineer, sup- 
ported Lord Palmerston, declaring that “the scheme was 
physically impracticable, except at an expense too great to 
warrant any expectation of returns.” In Parliament, the 
motion of Mr. Roebuck, “that the power and influence of the 
country should not be employed in obliging the Sultan to 
withhold his consent,” though supported by Mr. Gladstone, 
was defeated by a vote of 62 in favor; 228 in opposition. The 
Press and the public were almost unanimous in condemnation 
of the project; the Edinburgh Review insisted “ that the canal 
would neither shorten the passage to India, nor materially 
facilitate the intercourse between the mother country and its 
dependencies.” 

Mr. De Lesseps returned to Paris disappointed and disheart- 
ened ; but the opposition of England had aroused the interest 
and enthusiasm of the French. The Emperor gave his public 
support to the Company, Prince Jerome Napoleon was 
appointed protector, and subscription books were opened for 
the capital, fixed at $40,000,000, divided into 400,000 shares of 
$100 each. 


The French people subscribed for 
The Viceroy of Egypt subscribed for 
Parties in other countries subscribed for... . 15,247 


“ee 


* Mackenzie Wallace says, ‘‘ The foreign office of England shows that 
the opposition of Lord Palmerston was caused by his fear that if the 
canal was opened England would be compelled to annex Egypt. 
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Not a share of stock was taken in Great Britain. Mr. De 
Lesseps immediately commenced the surveys, procuring plans 
and arranging all the details of this vast undertaking. August 
25, 1859, Mr. De Lesseps struck his spade into the earth, say- 
ing, “ We strike the first blow which shall open the commerce 
of the East to the commerce and civilization of the West.” 
At the same time the viceroy of Egypt issued his circular, 
prohibiting the commencement of the work before the consent 
of the Sublime Porte had been obtained, This protest did not 
hinder Mr. De Lesseps, though he was greatly delayed in 
collecting materials and laborers. The work was begun at the 
most difficult places on the line of the canal, and on the harbors 
in the Mediterranean and Red Seas. In 1862 a small channel 
had been cut from the Mediterranean to Lake Timsah, about 
50 miles, when England not content with opposing this project 
through its representatives in Constantinople, through its 
press and its financiers, took more effective measures to stop 


the work. 
The concession provided that four-fifths of the laborers 


should be natives, furnished by the Viceroy, and paid from 
one-and-a-half to two piastres a day, with rations to the value 
of an additional piastre, equal in the whole to fifteen cents a 
day, or one-half more than the usual wages. The concession 
also authorized the company to construct the Sweet Water 
canal, and granted the company large tracts of land on the line 
of the Sweet Water and Suez canals, with the right to have 
any goods or merchandize required for the use of the Canal 
Company entered without payment of any duty and with the 
right to take tolls from all vessels passing through either of 
these canals. England contended that this labor was corvee or 
forced labor ; that the laborers were not properly treated, and 
that the pasha had no right to alienate any land without the 
consent of the Sultan. Mr. De Lesseps replied that this was 
the only labor by which the great works of Egypt had been 
executed ; that the corvee had been employed with the knowl- 
edge of England, and without protest, by English contractors 
and the Pasha, in building railroads, and in constructing the 
Mahmoudich canal, where one thousand laborers are reported 
to have perished in one day; in digging irrigating canals, and 
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in the cultivation of cotton plantations of Said Pasha; that 
England was influenced, not only by a desire to stop the work 
on the canal, but to obtain cotton; as a cotton famine pre- 
vailed from 1862 to 1865, during our civil war. England 
proved to the Pasha that by transferring the twenty thousand 
laborers from the canal to his cotton plantations, a large quan- 
tity of cotton could be raised and sold at an extravagant price. 
This argument was too strong to be resisted ; and the laborers 
were withdrawn with the regret that “poor De Lesseps must 
go to the wall.” 

At that time the engineer reported, that with the steady 
labor of thirty thousand fellahs, the canal could have been com- 
pleted in three years. The English press was satisfied, Zhe 
Times declared “that as forced labor was to cease, the canal 
ceased,” that “the canal was almost forgotten, its building 
looked on as De Lesseps’ folly.” 

Mr. De Lesseps protested, and the French government inter- 
fered. In 1863 Said Pasha died, and Ismail Pasha mounted 
the throne of Egypt. Gifted with high intelligence, and by 
nature a lover of progress, the new sovereign was wise enough 
to see that he could gain considerable advantages for his gov- 
ernment, and at the same time assure the completion of the 
great canal by a prompt and considerable sacrifice, which would 
prevent serious complications in his relations with France. The 
concession had given to the company in addition to the lands, 
and the free entry of goods, certain municipal privileges, 
which seriously affected the revenues, and threatened in time 
to create vicious entanglements in the relations between Egypt 
and the European powers. Ismail seized this opportunity, and 
wisely agreed to submit to arbitration all questions between 
Egypt and the Canal Company, accepting, without hesitation, 
as arbiter, Napoleon III., Emperor of the French. This he 
did, well knowing that while the judgment against him would 
probably be heavy, it would be final, as the decision made by 
that arbiter could never be questioned by the Company. An 
examination was made by a commission appointed by the Em- 
peror, which decided that Ismail Pasha should pay the Canal 
Company for the withdrawal of fellah labor : 
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An indemnity of 
For a cession of all rights of the 
Company in the fresh water 
canals, 
As compensation for tolls relinquished, 240,000 
As compensation for lands surrendered, 1,200,000 
£3,360,000 $16,800,000 
This was paid in 1864, and the work recommenced. Thus, 
a second time, the opposition of Great Britain resulted most 
advantageously to Mr. De Lesseps—furnishing the means for 
the continuation of the work, compelling the Company to substi- 
tute machine for hand labor, and that which at first sight 
seemed to threaten destruction to the enterprise led to its 





success. 
The Sultan’s approval was still delayed, and not until March 
19, 1866, was the firman issued granting “ our sovereign authori- 
zation for the execution of the canal.” While the arbitration 
was pending there was a practical cessation of work, from the 
withdrawal of fellah labor; but Mr. De Lesseps was not idle, 
he was planning for the substitution of machine for hand 


labor; seventy-eight dredgers of different kinds, some with 
iron spouts 220 feet long, engines, locomotives, cars, tugs, and 
other apparatus were constructed. The channel was dredged, 
the sand raised, thrown into the spout, and carried along its 
whole length by running water, raised by a rotary pump. 
Other dredgers were provided with buckets drawn by endless 
chains; others had short spouts, and some were ordinary 
dredgers tended by sea-going lighters and numberless tugs ; 
where the dredger could not work, tramways, with dirt cars 
and locomotives were used. The first cost of the machinery 
was between $10,000,000 and $12,000,000, and the cost of fuel 
when in full operation was $200,000 a month. The machines 
were more economical and rapid than the fellah labor, excavat- 
ing monthly when in full operation, two millions of cubic 
meters of earth, a quantity sufficient to fill Broadway from the 
battery to Union Square as high as the second stories of the 
houses. The digging of the canal presented no great engineer- 
ing difficulties. The canal for part of the way was simply a 


* In this article the pound is called five dollars, and the franc twenty 
cents. 
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trench cut through the desert, which is gritty, not sandy, 
for another part of the way through salt lakes too shallow for 
navigation, the rest through hills, whose rugged outlines break 
the dead level and uniform monotony of the desert ; the highest 
elevation was near Suez, 60 feet. 
The canal is 100 miles long : 
From Port Said through Lake Menzaleh to Kantara, 27 miles. 


From Kantara through Lake Ballah, three miles, to 
Ismailia 

From Ismailia through Lake Timsah, three miles, 
to Bitter Lakes 

Through the Bitter Lakes 

Bitter Lakes to Suez 


It is supposed that formerly the waters of the Red and 
Mediterranean Seas were connected; that the Isthmus has 
gradually risen leaving several great depressions, salt lakes, or 
great salt marshes. In the deepest parts of these depressions 
the bottom was from ten to twenty feet below the sea level, 
shelving to a few inches at the margin. A channel was dredged 
through these lakes, when they were filled with salt water, mak- 
ing great reservoirs preventing currents through the canal ; for, 
though the waters of the two seas are at the same level in calm 
weather, when the wind blows the waves into Port Said and out 
from Suez, there is a difference of several feet in the level. 
The current then flows through the canal into these lakes, but 
they are large enough to prevent currents through the canal. 

The line of the canal was carried through Lake Menzaleh, 
twenty-seven miles, Lake Ballah, three miles, Lake Timsah, 
three miles, the Great and Little Bitter lakes, twenty-one 
miles ; total fifty-four miles, of lake navigation. Ismailia, the 
chief city of the Isthmus, is on Lake Timsah, half way across 
the Isthmus, where the railway from Cairo to Suez and the 
Sweet Water canal strikes the line of the Suez canal. The 
Great and Bitter Lakes, forty leagues in circumference, re- 
quired 440,000,000,000 gallons of water, and six months to fill 
them. 

The ancients opened a canal from the Nile to the Red Sea, 
but were unable to open one to the Mediterranean, for want of 
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a harbor. A harbor was essential to the success of the scheme. 
Mr. De Lesseps was, therefore, compelled to construct “a har- 
bor against nature,” where there was neither fresh water within 
thirty miles, where there was neither port nor open roadstead, 
and only two or three feet of water, gradually deepening to 
twenty-five and thirty feet two miles from the shore. A sand 
bank from three hundred to five hundred feet wide separated 
the sea from Lake Mensaleh—a vast salt marsh. Over this 
bank the waves broke at every high sea. Land must be made, 
stone piers built to deep water, and, as there was not stone near 
the place, great blocks of artificial stone weighing twenty-two 
tons were made with cement brought from France, and sand 
from the desert; and with these blocks, piers two miles in 
length on the west, and one mile on the east side, were built 
out into the sea. The channel between these piers and in the 
harbor was dredged to a depth of twenty-seven feet, and the 
material nsed for making land. Here now stands Port Said, 
with a population of ten thousand, having one of the best har- 
bors in the Mediterranean ; its pier lighted with electric lights ; 
its fresh water brought from the Nile at Cairo, one hundred 
and sixty miles distant. 

There was no fresh water nearer than the Nile, as rain rarely 
falls on the Isthmus. <A large supply of drinking water was 
required for the laborers and the inhabitants of Port Said, 
Ismalia and Suez, and for the use of the vessels. To provide 
for this want, a canal eight feet deep and six feet wide was dug 
from the Nile at Cairo across the desert to a point near Ismalia, 
thence along the line of the Suez canal to Suez, one hundred 
and forty-nine miles, including the Ismailian branch. At 
Ismailia the water is pumped into reservoirs, and conducted in 
pipes to Port Said. It was finished to Ismailia, January, 1862, 
and to Suez December, 1863. The canal between Cairo and 
Ismailia has since then been greatly enlarged by the Egyptian 
government, and is a wide navigable canal with locks con- 
necting the Nile at Cairo with the Red Sea. As all the 
rights in this canal were retroceded by Mr. De Lesseps to the 
Khedive, he was compelled to bear the cost of its construction, 
which was nominally $5,750,000, but in reality much greater, 
and probably $8,000,000. 

In October, 1867, the first steamer went from Port Said to 
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Ismailia. In the summer of 1869 the work grew near its com- 
pletion. August 6th the Khedive struck the blow which 
united the waters of the Red Sea with those of the Mediterra- 
nean. In September, Mr. De Lesseps sailed through in a 
small steamer, and telegraphed : 

“SuxEz, September 29th, 1869. 

We left Port Said this morning, and after an uninterrupted 
voyage by steamer, arrived here in fifteen hours.” 

The grand religious ceremonies of the inauguration took 
place at Port Said November 16, 1869, commencing at about 
2 P. M., in the presence of the Khedive, the Empress of the 
French, the Emperor of Austria, etc. During the night of 
the 16th, in order to be ready, the Khedive left Port Said in 
his yacht in advance of his royal guests, to receive them at the 
entrance of Lake Timsah. 

The grand line of royal yachts left Port Said at 8 a. M., 
November 17th, the “Aigle” leading, with the Empress 
Eugenie and Mr. De Lesseps on board. That afternoon the 
fleet arrived in Lake Timsah, and were there received by a 
salute from Egyptian war vessels which had come from Suez. 

The evening of the 17th and day of the 18th November were 
given up to festivities and excursions at Ismailia. At noon of 
the 19th the fleet left Lake Timsah, and at 5 P. M. anchored in 
the Bitter lakes. During the night of the 19th the Khedive 
proceeded to Suez to await his guests in that harbor, and at 
11.30 A. M. on the 20th the fleet came out of the canal into the 
head of the Red Sea. 

The inaugurating fleet was composed of 69 vessels, bearing 
the flags of France, Austria, North Germany, Holland, England, 
Egypt, Russia, Italy, Norway and Portugal; and representa- 
tives from all the courts of Europe, and from every leading 
newspaper in the world. 

The expenditures on the Suez Canal at the time of opening 
December 31, 1869, were: 


Wem consents he sec lc8 $58,271,000 
For interest, including sinking fund, -----..--.-- 16,582,000 
For negotiations, commissions, - - --. - $2,208,600 

For management, -----.------------- 2,836,505 5,045,105 
| ___ hp ipa ere gga os ce ical 8,266,550 


$83, 164,755 
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This amount was raised from various sources: 


Subscriptions to 400,000 at $100 per share, __--__- $40,000,000 
Loans of 1867 and 1868, 

Indemnity paid by Egypt, 

Sundries, 6,609,255 


$83,164,755 

Since January 1, 1870, about $12,000,000 in addition has 
been expended on construction. 

The banks of the canal have been faced with stone for a 
portion of the distance, and this work will be steadily carried 
on until all the banks have been lined. The width at the 
surface of the canal varies from 190 feet, where the banks are 
above the general level of the desert, to 328 feet where they 
are low. The width at the bottom is 72 feet; the depth in 
1871 was 23 feet. It has been deepened from time to time, 
and is now from 25 to 28 feet deep. Fourteen steamers, 
drawing 24} feet, passed through the canal in 1883. The 
actual time required for steaming through the canal is about 
nineteen hours ; on account of delays, principally from vessels 
passing each other and because vessels are not permitted to sail 
by night, the average time from entering Port Said to leaving 
Suez is 48 hours. Vessels sailing in the same direction are not 
allowed to pass, and are required to stop at gares or passing 
stations, that vessels sailing in the other direction may pass. 
These gares are the sidings in this single track road, three 
times the usual width of the canal, so that ships may pass on 
either side; with one exception they are on the east side of the 
canal. The highest speed permitted is 52 miles an hour, but 
at this rate steamers are often obliged to use full head of 
steam, as the water, instead of flowing off all around the vessel, 
is heaped up in front of it. Wherever the channel is of uni- 
form width, a vessel keeps its course without the use of the 
rudder, as the pressure is equal on both sides; but where 
the channel broadens on either side, the ship yields to 
the greater pressure, and heads directly for the opposite banks. 
Vessels, therefore, frequently strike the banks or the bottom, 
and occasionally run into each other. Lighters, and all need- 
ful appliances for assisting vessels, are provided at short 
distances. 
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A careful observation of the temperature, between the hours 
of 10 A. M. and 7 P. M. was made on the United States Steamer 
“ Alert” which passed through the canal in July, 1876; tem- 
perature, maximum, on deck was 86°, minimum 79°, mean 82°, 
in the fire room, maximum 170°, mean 146°. 

This canal, constructed, not only without the aid of Great 
Britain, but in spite of her continued opposition, owes its 
success to her commerce, for four fifths of its tolls come from 
British ships. No sooner was it opened then her steamers 
commenced using the canal, for a new and shorter route was 
opened to her empire in the East. 

England desired to obtain some control in the canal, and the 
poverty of the viceroy soon gave her the desired opportunity. 
The shares held by the Viceroy, Ismail Pasha, entitled the 
owner to a certain control in the management, but the divi- 
dend on them was waived in 1869 for 25 years, as the con- 
sideration for certain properties given by the Viceroy to the 
Company, subsequently purchased by him of the Company on 
the demand of Great Britain. 

In 185 Mr. Disraeli entered into negotiations for their 
purchase, and bought them for 568 franes a share, or about 
$20,000,000, but Egypt was required to pay five per cent. a 
year on the cost, “in consideration of the deferment of the 
right to receive dividends.” England borrowed the money at 
three per cent., thus securing an interest in the control; a 
profit of two per cent. a year by the difference in interest, and 
of 100 per cent. from the rise in value, as the shares are to-day 
worth over $40,000,000. 

It was provided in the concession that the maximum charge 
for vessels passing through the canal should be 10 francs per 
ton “of capacity.” The question soon arose whether the ton 
of capacity referred to the capacity of the vessel for carrying 
cargo, viz: its net or registered tonnage, or to its capacity in- 
cluding engines, boilers, coals, stores and cargo, or its gross 
tonnage. From 1869 to 1872, the toll was levied upon the net 
registered tonnage. Mr. De Lesseps found that the registered 
tonnage was little more than one-half of the gross tonnage, and 
that there was no uniform rule for the registration of tonnage ; 
and therefore, in 1872 he began to levy the charge upon the 
gross tonnage. 
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This increase in the tolls raised a great outery from both the 
French and English ship-owners. The French appealed to the 
courts, which decided against the Canal Company, but Mr. De 
Lesseps disregarded the action of these courts, on the ground 
that he held his concession from the Egyptian government, and 
was responsible only to that government. An International 
Commission met at Constantinople, and made a decision reduc- 
ing the rate of tolls, which the Sultan ordered to be enforced. 
Mr. De Lesseps refused obedience, and the Sultan, in 1874, 
ordered the Khedive to put in force this decision. The 
Khedive gave the order to Mr. De Lesseps, but the latter 
refused positively to obey, and threatened in case force was 
used, that he would remove the landmarks, draw off the pilots, 
and render the canal useless to commerce. 

Under these circumstances, the Sultan, reiterating his com- 
mands to the Khedive, the latter ordered General Stone Pasha, 
his chief of staff, to carry the decision into effect the day named, 
in April, 1874, and to use, if necessary, the army and navy of 
Egypt. General Stone, under this order, concentrated troops 
near the canal, but not within the zone occupied by it, and 
brought to Port Said naval vessels and sailors sufficient to 
insure the proper protection of commerce, employing at the 
same time a sufficient number of pilots well acquainted with 
the canal. He established an independent telegraph line, to 
insure rapid communication of orders, and placed intelligent 
American and European officers ready to take possession of and 
manage the offices and stations, but he neither made threats 
against Mr. De Lesseps, nor did he permit any interference 
with the officials of the Canal Company before the day fixed 
for the change. The evening previous to that day Mr. De 
Lesseps arrived at Port Said, took note of the silent prepara- 
tions made, passed on to Ismailia, where he found like prepara- 
tions; and then with great good sense he decided to submit to 
the inevitable. Asking for a special train, he proceeded to 
Cairo to record his official consent to the change, under protest. 

Mr. De Lesseps continuing his protests, in 1876 a commis- 
sioner was delegated by the maritime nations to confer with 
him; and after full consultation it was agreed that the tolls 
should be levied upon the registered tonnage, with a sur-tax of 
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four francs a ton, but that a reduction of fifty centimes per ton 
should be make each year, until this sur-tax was removed. 
This took place on the 1st of January, 1884; and the charge 
is now ten francs a ton on the registered tonnage, with a rebate 
of 2.50 franes per ton on ships in ballast, and ten franes for 
each first class passenger. 

The business of the canal has increased from 486 ships in 
1870, with a net tonnage of 436,000 tons, and 765 ships of 
761,000 tons in 1871, with an average tonnage of less than 
1,000 tons, to 3,307 ships in 1883, with a net tonnage of 
5,775,000 tons ; average tonnage 1,750 tons. These vessels are, 
with few exceptions, steamers. 

In 1881, 824 per cent. of the total tonnage was under the 
British flag, 5 per cent. under the French; only one vessel 
under the American flag. 

The revenue from 1871) to 1873, three years, was $6,112,129. 
In 1872 the receipts for the first time exceeded the ex- 
penses. 


For 1881 the total receipts were $10,840,000 
For 1881 the total expenditure was 5,760,000 


Net profit $ 5,080,000 


In 1883 the total receipts were $13,704,415 
Expenses of every kind, including five per cent. 
on capital, including reserves for pensions, and 
improvements of canal,_.-----. . Lei saseteuses 9,076,171 


Leaving balance of profit for dividends, $4,637,242 


The profits for 1883, apparently, are less than in 1881, occa- 
sioned by the interest, five per cent., or $1,200,000 on the 
shares being included in the expenses for 1883, but not in those 
for 1881. The dividends in 1882 were 17 per cent.; in 1883, 
17,5 per cent. 

The great success of the canal, the large dividends paid to 
the stockholders, mostly French, though four-fifths were con- 
tributed by English ships, a suspicion that the officials sys- 
tematically favored the French mercantile marine to the det- 
riment of the ships of other nations, and delays in passing 
through the canal, from the large increase of the commerce, 
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caused the English merchants and ship owners, in 1883, to con- 
sult for some relief. It was proposed to construct a new canal, 
either from Alexandria to Suez by way of Cairo, or else on the 
line of the present Suez canal. The first plan was abandoned 
as impracticable, while the other was impossible, if, as Mr. De 
Lesseps claimed, and as seems to be the case, the Suez Company 
have the exclusive right of way across the Isthmus. Con- 
ferences were then held by the merchants and ship-owners 
with Mr. De Lesseps on behalf of the Canal Company, and 
the English Directors. Three plans were proposed: the en- 
largement of the canal; the construction of a second by its side ; 
or on a new route outside of land now belonging to the Com- 
pany, with large reduction in tolls. It was finally agreed that 
a commission of engineers should examine and report which 
was the best plan. Mr. De Lesseps further agreed to make a 
reduction of tolls on the first of January of each year after 
1884, dependent upon the profits of the preceding year, and 
that the charge fo: pilotage from the first of July, 1884, should 
be taken off, amounting to $800,000 a year. 

The opening of the canal has produced a greater change in 
the commerce of the world than any other single event since 
the discovery of America. Formerly the commerce of the East 
was carried on mainly in sadling vessels, under the English flag, 
around Cape Good Hope and Cape Horn; now, in steamers 
through the canal. Sailing vessels have great difficulty in sail- 
ing through the canal and Red Sea, and, therefore, rarely use 
this route, while steam navigation by the canal is more eco- 
nomical than sailing vessels via Cape of Good Hope; hence a 
large increase of steamers. The average time between London 
and India before the opening of the canal was ninety days, 
the passage fare $700 ; in 1875 it was less than thirty-six days, 
the passage fare $340. Freights have been reduced in the 
same ratio with passenger fares. 

The trade with the East is now by steam; and French, Rus- 
sian, Austrian and Italian vessels participate in the trade, and 
are doubling and tripling the number of their vessels, and 
will before long become powerful competitors with the British. 
The Mediterranean is no longer a closed sea, but from all its 
ports, and from beyond Gibraltar, all vessels bound for the 
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East sail through the Suez Canal for India, China and Aus- 
tralia. 

The opening of the Suez Canal has not only transferred 
the commerce from sailing vessels to steamers, but has also 
breught commerce to the maritime countries of the Medi- 
terranean, France, Italy and Austria. Before the Suez Canal 
was opened, ships very rarely sailed from these countries to the 
East. The commerce was all carried on under the flags of Eng- 
land and Holland. Now every ship to India and China passes 
their shores, and some steamers of the largest of the English 
lines, the P. & O. S. S. Co. start from Italy. French, Italian 
and Austrian steamers were naturally drawn through the canal 
bearing the manufactures of their countries to the East, receiv- 
ing in exchange the coffee and sugar of India, the teas and 
silks of China. 

The East, too, has gained largely by the opening of the canal ; 
for cheaper freights and competition have reduced the price of 
cotton goods, and they are now extensively used by the mil- 
lions of India and China, while the labor of India and the pro- 
ducts of that labor command higher prices. Thus action and 
reaction take place, and Europe and Asia are equally benefited. 
England foresaw the effect of the opening of the canal in 
developing the commerce of the Mediterranean and the com- 
petition of the continent, and, therefore, was so persistent in 
her opposition to it. She did not anticipate the enormous 
development of her own commerce that would result from the 
facilities furnished by the canal. 


Cost oF THE CANAL TO Eeypt. 


Egypt, in her desire to aid the construction of the Canal, 
agreed to furnish laborers at a stipulated price, to give liberally 
of her desert lands and the right to construct and use a fresh 
water canal. England compelled her to withdraw the laborers, 
and to regain the land. 
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For this labor and land, and these rights, she paid 
the Canal Company 
The loss on the Elwady estate sold to the Canal 
Company and brought back by the Viceroy was 326,000 
Cost of the fresh water canal was over 
Expenses of missions to Europe, and cost of open- 
ing canal 
She sold her shares to Great Britain at cost, but 
was required to pay five per cent. per annum 
interest for 20 years on this cost 


£9,941,000 


$50,000,000 was exacted from Egypt as her contribution to 
the canal. Even this statement, according to the best authority, 
largely understimates the cost. It does not include the loss to 
Egypt in impost duties, nor the vast sums paid out in interest 
on the sums paid in 1864—amounting up to 1880 to not less 
than $20,000,000, for which, as well as for the principal, she 
received only what she had previously given to the Canal Com- 
pany. Egypt, alone of all nations, receives little, if any, bene- 
fit from the Canal. The commerce of the East, which for- 
merly paid tribute to her people as it crossed from Suez to 
Cairo and Alexandria, is now carried by foreign steamers with- 
out stopping, and pays tribute only to the Suez Canal. Two 
years ago, when England was at war with Egypt, the Suez 
Canal and the line of the Sweet Water canal afforded the surest 
way to invade and overcome Egypt. Araby listened to the re- 
quests of Mr. De Lesseps, and forbore to destroy the Canal, or 
interrupt the flow of fresh water. Lord Wolesley disregarded 
these requests, closed the canal to all commerce, and made it 
the base of his line of operations. Well may Egypt pray to be 
saved from her friends, especially when they come bearing the 
flag of Great Britain. 
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ArtictE I].—EXPENDITURE OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


Part V. 


THE State, as previously defined,* has a sovereign right, 
under what I have called the political title, and without com- 
pensation, to all the material requisite for the creation of an 
adequate State power. There is no limit to the kind of tribute 
covered by the title. The life, the labor, or the wealth of the 
subject, or all of them, become in any sufficient emergency the 
rightful property of the State, and this not as an equivalent, or 
payment, for any service rendered or to be rendered to the 
subject, but as a sacrifice required for the safety of the com- 
monwealth. j 

But, in the first place, no law-abiding subject can rightfully 
be held for a sacrifice of any kind to which all the other sub- 
jects, in the same circumstances, are not equally liable. Such 
a thing as a righteous discrimination and partiality on the im- 
position of public burdens is inconceivable and cannot exist. 
All able-bodied men may be subjected to conscription in time 
of war, all proprietors to the taxation of their property at any 
time, but no one of them in preference to any or all of the 
others. The only ground for discrimination known to our 
polity is the ground of wrong-doing, converting the doer into 
a public enemy for whose repression the State exists; and the 
only exceptional burden permitted by it is a specified penalty 
for a wrong done. So far as the person of the subject is con- 
cerned the principle is perfectly settled already. It is now a 
mere truism in all civilized societies that no life belongs to the 
State rather than another until forfeited by violation of the law ; 
and in the Thirteenth Amendment to the Constitution it is pro- 
vided that neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except as a 
punishment for crime whereof the party shall have been duly 
convicted, shall exist within the United States ; a sentence which 
is the second great monument of American history. But the 


* New Englander, Nos. 180, 181, 182, and 1838. 
VOL. VIII. 2 
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truism as to the person, is still a flagrant paradox as to the 
property of the subject. The fundamental distinction, upon 
which our whole polity reposes, between the law-abiding whose 
rights and responsibilities are uniform, and the lawless whose 
rights are forfeited, is simply unknown to the fiscal system of 
the United States. There is not a tax levied under it which 
does not single out some particular class for burdens not borne 
by the others, and this not as a penalty for wrong whereof the 
offenders have been duly cenvicted, but with the admission 
made in the very act of taxing him that the subject is unof- 
fending. One might despair of the intelligence and moral 
sense of the American people, their comprehension of their 
own political system and its solemn compacts, were it not evi- 
dent that the needed revolution in their ideas and convictions 
is the next in order, and already impending. Nothing but the 
trivial exigencies of partisan strife, the unmeaning equilibrium 
of political bodies without a distinctive creed or an adequate 
aspiration, postpones the reconstruction of the fiscal system of 
United States according to the supreme, commanding principle 
of our institutions. We are at last within a “measurable dis- 
tance” of the day when, if not by another amendment of the 
letter, at any rate by a cordial return to the spirit of the Con- 
stitution, it will be settled for all time that no man shall suffer 
at the hands of the State, in property or in person, more than 
other men suffer unless he deserves to; that he shall no more 
be held for exceptional taxation than for involuntary servitude 
or hanging; and that whatever payment he makes beyond the 
uniform rate for everybody is of the nature of penalty for 
violation of the laws, and not of tribute for their maintenance. 

But, again, as the State cannot rightfully take from any one 
subject more than the uniform rate for all, so it cannot right- 
fully take from all together more than the sum total required 
for its legitimate and necessary expenses. For if it claims 
more than it spends in the discharge of its functions, more, 
that is, than the actual cost of its services, it must be on the 
ground that it is entitled to compensation for them. There are 
no titles to property not reducible to one of these two, the ex- 
traordinary political title to the means necessary for a given 
end, or the ordinary commercial title to an equivalent for work 
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done or value delivered. But the work done, the value deliv- 
ered, the services rendered by the State, have in the nature of 
things no equivalent and therefore do not admit of compensa- 
tion. If the State sells them at all it must sell them at its own 
price and fix the price anywhere at its own discretion. In 
the absence of any definable values, any standard or unit of 
comparison and exchange with other commodities, what it 
claims in claiming compensation for its services, is the arbi- 
trary and uncontrollable exercise of its sovereign will, the right 
to give what it pleases and take what it wants. This is the 
very right, and the very ground of the right, invoked under a 
hundred pretexts by every form of absolute sovereignty which 
has ever existed, and in all such forms the motive of the invo- 
cation is obvious and sufficient. For when the sovereign is a 
single individual or class or race, and the rest of the commu- 
nity its subjects, there are two parties to every transaction and a 
paramount interest of the ruling party to profit by its rule. 
That the reigning family, or the oligarchy, or the slave-holding 
republic, should take for its services all it dare exact up to the 
verge of insurrection, is entirely in the logic of human nature 
and of the political situation. But with us the dualism has 
disappeared and there are no parties to any transaction; sover- 
eign and subject are one, and the State at last, what it has 
always tended to become, the enrollment of the whole people 
for the safety of the commonwealth. It is the whole people 
which taxes as the whole is taxed, and if the amount of taxa- 
tion exceeds the amount required for the safety of the com- 
monwealth, to whom does the surplus belong? To the whole 
people, out of whose pockets it came, under whose authority it 
was taken, and for whose benefit it was to be expended. It 
must either be squandered on the way by the agents of 
the State, or go back where it came from, which were it 
possible, would simply be to keep the mightiest of motive 
forces flowing in idle and useless circuits, with perpetual waste 
of useful energy. It may be said that the climax of political 
stultification has been reached in any civilized community 
when it begins to discuss the distribution of permanent surplus 
revenue; and that the public man is a child or a charlatan who 
has not learned, or chooses to forget, that what surplus revenue 
requires is reduction of taxation, 
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This brings us to the subject of the present paper. For 
exactly as the excess of revenue over legitimate expenditure 
belongs to the whole people, so no expenditure can be legiti- 
mate which is not incurred in behalf of the whole people. 
The State can have no right to tax you or me for the exclusive 
benefit of anybody else, or New York for that of New Jersey; 
much more it can have none to spend the tribute of the whole 
population for the exclusive benefit of any portion of it. Its 
rightful revenue is the tribute of all its constituents, and must 
either be refunded, or spent upon some object which concerns 
them all alike. Of course it is not always easy to say whether 
a proposed object of expenditure is, or is not, of public and 
universal importance, a matter upon which the experience and 
conclusions of different States are often at variance. All for 
example are agreed that the carriage of private correspondence 
is a part of public business and a proper object of State 
expenditure, and if so, why not the transmission of telegraphic 
correspondence, and the carriage of merchandise and _passen- 
gers? The prosperity of any country depends largely upon 
the facility of its communications, and nothing would seem to 
to be more appropriate to the functions of the State than 
expenditure to overcome the natural obstacles to them; but 
the question has been decided in one way in Great Britain and 
other countries where the telegraphic and postal services have 
been assimilated, in Germany where the railway service has 
been largely added to both, and in the United States where 
nearly all transportation, except of the mails. has been left to 
private enterprise. But all these differences of detail only 
serve to bring out more clearly the general principle that the 
State exists to give effect to the will of the people by ensuring 
the safety of person and property, and by improving the mate- 
rial conditions of life, for all its subjects alike ; and that action 
of any kind for personal or local purposes is perversion of its 
functions and abuse of its power; in particular, that expend- 
iture for the exclusive benefit of any part of the population, 
or any section of the country, is misappropriation of public 
funds, and the revival under republican forms of those very 
inequalities of class-rule which the republic is here to abolish. 
How much of the enormous outlay for river and harbor im- 
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provements, a national concern if there is one, has been squand- 
ered without return to appease the irritability of some section, 
or to enrich the constituents and strengthen the popularity of 
some member of Congress? How much of the public domain 
and the public treasure has been lost to the public in extrava- 
gant land-grants and railway guarantees ? 

The same simple principle which determines the distribution 
of surplus revenue, and the legitimate object of expenditure, 
determines also the legitimate amount of expenditure when 
the object is found. The object, in general, is the safety and 
well-being of the commonwealth, and it may be argued here 
again, in reference to claims upon the State, as before, to 
claims of the State upon the subject, that the object is worth 
anything it costs, that no price is too great to pay for the 
material conditions which make society possible. Certainly ; 
but it is always to be remembered that we are talking of the 
expenditure of money, a commodity with a definite exchange- 
able value, and that money is not paid out directly for the 
public welfare, which is not a commodity and has no exchange- 
able value, but for certain other things which secure the public 
welfare; for the maintenance of a legislature, a judiciary, and 
an executive, for an army, a navy, and a police, for the transac- 
tion of public business, and the erection of public works. 
These things are all in the nature of work done for, or prop- 
erty turned over to, the State, with a definite value in the 
commodity the State pays for them; and they are no more 
entitled to indefinite compensation in that commodity, because 
they secure the priceless results of public safety and order, 
than the State itself which purchases them is entitled to an 
indefinite amount of revenue for the same ends. Public prop- 
erty of any kind can be parted with only upon receipt of an 
equal value in some other kind. No one can estimate the 
importance to the country and to mankind of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation, or the capture of Lee’s army, but Lin- 
coln or Grant is entitled only to his stipulated compensa- 
tion as president or general of the army, and if either gets 
more it is a voluntary gift of the people and not the 
satisfaction of a debt, or if either helps himself to more 
it is simply embezzlement of public funds, no matter what 
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his services may have been. What are we to say, for exam- 
ple, of the preposterous appropriations recently made for 
army and navy pensions? The beneficiaries are men, or 
the families of men, who have risked life and limb in the 
service of the State, and are therefore entitled to compen- 
sation beyond the rates of wages for ordinary labor. It is 
also right that provision should be made for such as were dis- 
abled, or for the families of such as died in discharge of their 
duty. But they are not entitled to an illimitable, or an inde- 
finable compensation, however great their sacrifices and their 
services. It is the payment of money that is in question, and 
in money they are entitled, like any other employee, to an 
equivalent, all things considered; and the moment that in 
settling the account with them we admit considerations of 
their valor and their patriotism, of the danger they averted 
and the country they saved, we have lost all standards of com- 
parison and all means of estimate. These are things that can 
be paid in the coin of gratitude and of honor, but not in 
money, for the simple reason that money is not the equivalent 
of that sort of thing, and that if it were there is not enough of 
it to go round. Setting aside all question of ulterior, partisan 
motives that have been alleged in this affair, there has perhaps 
been no more discreditable piece of legislation in our day than 
this seeming munificence of the State to a particular class 
of its employees. It has poured out its funds in unstinted 
millions, no one yet knows how many, as if self-sacrifice and 
courage in defence of one’s country and the right, were be- 
yond the reach of ordinary mortals yet in the range of sordid 
compensation. These men, we seem to say, were heroic 
enough to do what we could not have done in the greatest of 
causes; so let us pay them heroically. It is entirely in the 
right of any man to say and do that for himself, or for any 
voluntary association of men; but the State disposes only of 
State funds, and of them only for defined and prescribed State 
purposes ; and in its most hysterical moments has no right to 
alienate a dollar unless it gets a dollar’s worth of something 
that will bring dollars in the open market. 

If, therefore, the State invokes its political title, or avails of 
its position as the most considerable employer of the realm, to 
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acquire more of any commodity than the equivalent of what 
it pays, it gets something for nothing, which under whatever 
pretext is the confiscation of private property, like exceptional 
taxation, only more directly and frankly, the spoliation of one 
or more of its subjects for the benefit of the rest. Equally, 
on the other hand, if it pays out more than the equivalent of 
what it gets, it gives something for nothing, which is the spoli- 
ation of all the others for the benefit of one or more. After 
every transaction of the kind there must be somewhere in its 
possession and producible on demand, as the one sufficient and 
indispensable voucher without which its accounts cannot be 
settled, an equivalent for every dollar expended ; and the in- 
ability to produce the equivalent is proof enough that some- 
body has been paid for nothing, or for nothing which concerns 
the welfare of the whole people. According to the last 
official report about $240,000,000 have been expended since the 
year 1869 for the maintenance and increase of the navy. The 
accounts, it may be taken for granted, are in perfect order; 
but where is the navy? It is there, ready not only on provo- 
cation of the foreign foe, but on the demand of any captious 
critic ; or funds drawn from the whole people, for the benefit 
of the whole people, have gone to enrich some one who has 
rendered no equivalent for his spoils. 

It is the fatal simplicity and directness of this test which 
brings the whole enormous and complicated expenditure of the 
State practically within the competence of the dullest intelli- 
gence and of the most bewildered public opinion. We have 
only to rid our minds of the mischievous abstraction of an 
indefinable claim, founded on an inestimable service, of the 
idea that money taken in and paid out by the State is to be 
accounted for in any other way than money confided to any 
other agent for any other purpose, in order to subject every 
disbursement to exact estimation. Money must either be 
given for nothing, or for something that can be bought and 
sold for money. You have paid out so much money—for 
what? For the safety and order of the commonwealth? No, 
for these things are not measurable in money, and not on sale 
in any market; but for certain other, measurable and saleable 
things, by which safety and order may be secured. Where is 
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your guid pro quo in these other things—the property avail- 
able for the benefit of the whole people, for which you have 
spent tribute taken from the whole people? These are ques- 
tions which any man is competent to ask and to get an answer 
for. 

It is not necessary for our purpose to apply this test to the 
government expenditure of the last twenty years. The facts 
are notorious. A fiscal system, extemporized in the agony of 
civil war, has gone on yielding, long after the emergency has 
passed away, a revenue beyond the widest limits of legitimate 
expenditure ; and the surplus has vanished, with nothing to 
show for it. As I have said, we may assume that no flaw is to 
be found in the budget or the books; very likely there is the 
happiest equilbrium between appropriation and disbursement, 
or disbursement and acquittance; but the capital voucher of 
an equivalent for the amount disbursed, it is not in the power 
of the government to produce. The most liberal estimate of 
the work done for the State and of the property acquired by it 
leaves a vast sum for which it has no assets to show. And 
this sum, lost to the State and to the people, has of necessity 
gone to enrich some particular individual, class, or section of 
the country at the cost of the rest; a fitting pendant to the 
taxation which has singled out some portion for burdens that 
belong alike to all. There is thus an entire symmetry in the 
fiscal system of the United States, a happy reunion of all the 
vices any such system admits of; tribute for public ends, 
raised at the expense of a class, and expended for the benefit of 
a class; in a word, so far as the money-power of the State is 
concerned, all the inequalities and iniquities of class-rule 
which the State is here to put an end to. 

Now, as has been said already, in every other particular the 
course of political evolution with us has reached its final term. 
Excepting that the natural distinction of sex continues to ex- 
clude women from the franchise, the whole population is 
associated in the sovereignty, and the power of the association 
is applied indiscriminately for the good of the whole popula- 
tion. It does not exact one man’s life or liberty rather than 
another’s, nor does it ensure a happier life or a larger liberty to 
one man rather than another. How has it come about that 
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among all the powers of the state the money-power alone is 
outside the formula, has escaped so completely the law of de- 
velopment and gone back to all the abuses of superseded 
systems; that quite as flagrantly as in any old despotism the 
funds of the republic are drawn wholly from one portion of 
the community, and in part at least expended for the exclusive 
benefit of another? We may of course take it for granted, 
with our habitual optimism, that matters will take care of 
themselves, that the commanding tendencies of American civ- 
ilization will get the better in time of all alien and obstructive 
forces, and end by putting the property of the subject, where 
they have already put his person, beyond the possibility of 
exceptional sacrifices or exceptional privileges. I do not in 
the least doubt that this is so. But what we call the tendencies 
of civilization are not brute force or blind fatality ; they are the 
conscience, the intelligence, and the will of men, acting on 
their surroundings, and they get the upper hand in a process 
of evolution simply by putting down the unreason and the 
perversity opposed to them. So what we have to do is to find 
out as exactly as possible the motives which have perverted 
the action of the State; and the better motives which will 
bring it back to the consistent and rightful exercise of all its 
functions. 
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Articte III].—THE FIRST COMMON SCHOOLS OF NEW 
ENGLAND. 
Part II. Continued from page 226, March No., 1885. 
Epvucation tn Connecticut.* 

The colonies of Connecticut and New Haven zealously emn- 
lated those of Massachusetts and Plymouth in their liberal 
policy in the establishment of free schools. So deep was the 
interest taken that, even before there was any legislative action, 
the ministers and magistrates were found pleading for an allow- 
ance out of the common treasury for the support of publie 
schools, and entreating parents of all classes to send their 
children to them. Foremost among these early promoters of 
learning were the Rev. Mr. Davenport and Gov. Eaton, both of 
the New Haven colony, whose plan contemplated: first, com- 
mon town schools where all their sons might “learn to read and 
write and cast up accounts and make some entrance into the 
Latin tongue;” second, a common or colony school witha 
schoolmaster qualified to teach Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, “s0 
far as shall be necessary ” to prepare the youth for college ; third, 
a town or county library ; fourth, a college for the colony “for 
the education of the youth in good literature to fit them for 
public service in church and commonwealth.”+ The effect of 
such an enlightened policy was most fortunate, laying, as it did 
thus early the foundation for the great prosperity which has 
since followed. Besides adopting largely the school laws of 
Massachusetts, it was thought best “ that grammar schoolmaster 
should be approved by the selectmen of the town and the 
minister of the same or a neighboring town.” 

The first school in the New Haven Colony of which we have 
any record was opened in New Haven in 1639, and here Ezekiel 
Cheever, at the age of twenty-five, began his long career asa 
teacher. It was not at first a free school, for the General Coutt 
held at New Haven in the early part of 1641 “ ordered thata 
free school be set up in this town.” For its maintenance the 


*See American Journal of Education for 1857, vol. iv., pp. 657-709. 
+ Barnard in American Journal of Education for 1855, p. 298. 
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pastor and magistrates were to consider “ what yearly allowance 
ig meet to be given to it out of the common stock of the town,” 
and also what rules should be observed “in and about the 
same.” The early records of New Haven are full of entries, 
referring to moneys, appropriated to teachers, and to reports of 
committees on the subject of schools. These committees 
always included among their number the governor, minister, 
and magistrates or deputies. In 1642, seven years after the 
first house was built, a school was established in Hartford in the 
Connecticut colony and an appropriation of £30 was settled 
upon it. The master was to receive a salary of £16 a year, 
and those parents or guardians who were willing to send their 
children to school and could bear the expense should pay 
“twenty shillings the year ;” others should have their children 
instructed “at the town’s charge.” 

In general in both colonies the mode of supporting the 
schools was made partly a charge on the general funds or 
property of the town and partly a rate bill or tuition, paid by 
the parents or guardians of the children attending school, “ pay- 
ing alike to the head.” But this did not apply to the poor 
who were sent free of charge. The tax for this purpose was 
levied in every town with the annual state tax and payable 
proportionately only to those towns which should establish 
schools according to law. Trumbull says,* that for the perma- 
nent support of the schools “large tracts of land were given 
and appropriated by the legislature.”+ 

The public school was one of the earliest subjects of munici- 
pal legislation, as much, for example, as the roads and bridges, 
the support of public worship and protection against the 
Indians,—these four being the principal objects of care and 

*Trumbull’s History of Conn., vol. i., p. 303. 

+ At a later date (in 1795, but not incorporated into the State constitu- 
tion until 1818) the legislature of Connecticut established a permanent 
irreducible fund, the income of which shall be applied to the support of 
common or public schools. This fund was obtained by the sale of lands 
in New Connecticut, or the so-called Western Reserve in the north- 
eastern part of Ohio, and the income from it, as stated in the North 
American Review for April, 1823, amounted in 1822 to more than $60,000. 
This was apportioned among the school districts according to the num- 
ber of pupils in each. See ‘‘ Letters on the Free Schools of N. E.,” pp. 
%, 21, by J. G. Carter. 
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attention. The code of 1650, the first that was drawn up by 
the Connecticut colony, provided for the “family instruction 
of children and the maintenance of schools by towns,” and was 
the same as that of Massachusetts. It remained on the statute 
books, with only slight modifications, for more than a century 
and a half. The school system embraced every family and 
town, all classes of children and youth, and all the then recog. 
nized grades of schools. In this way the State laid the basis 
“not only for universal education, but for a practical and social 
equality which has never been surpassed in the history of any 
other community.” * 

Governor Eaton in 1655 drew up a code of laws for the gov. 
ernment of the New Haven colony, then numbering six plants. 
tions in which he laid special stress upon the duty of parents 
and masters to educate their children and apprentices, and im: 
posed fines in case of neglect. He also ordered, as in the 
Connecticut code of 1650, that as a last resort, children and 
apprentices should be placed with others “ who shall better 
educate and govern them” both for their own and the publie 
good. 

Very early in the history of the Connecticut colons » 
appeal came from Harvard College to all the people to con 
tribute towards the maintenance of poor scholars at the college. 
In response to this the General Court of the New Haven 
colony “ordered that two men shall be appointed in every town 
within this jurisdiction who shall demand what every family 
will give, and the same to be gathered and brought into some 
room in March; and this to continue yearly,t as it shall be 
considered by the commissioners.” It was determined that 
about a “peck of wheat,” or the value of it, twelve pence, 
should be contributed by every family that was willing, and in 
1644 one of the commissioners “ reported that he had sent forty 
bushels of wheat, the gift of New Haven to the college” at 
Cambridge. Soon after, that is as early as 1647, they wer 
seriously considering the expediency of having a college of their 
own, to “be set up as soon as their ability will reach there 

* National Department of Education, September and October, 1867, 
in “ Education in the United States.” 

+ This gift to the college at Cambridge continued to be annually made 
until 1671. 
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gto.’ But at a General Court, held at Guilford June 28, 
1652, it was voted that “the matter about a college at New 
Haven was thought to be too great a charge for us of this juris- 
diction to undergo alone.” * 

The earliest legislation in Connecticut respecting the educa- 
tion of the Indians is found in the code of 1650, wherein the 
Gourt orders that the teaching elders shall go amongst the 
Indians and endeavor to give them religious instruction. 
Schools were also established among them; the most success- 
falone being at Farmington. This was taught from 1648 to 
1697 by the minister of the parish, and, as late as 1736 notices 
of this school are found in the colonial records which show 
that it was still in existence. Some very promising boys were 
educated at this school, and among them one Samson Occum, 
who afterwards became quite famous. 

In 1665, the colony of New Haven formed the union with 
the Connecticut under the Charter of Charles II. In 1671, 
eounty grammar schools were established and the former town 
gammar schools discontinued. These new schools were accord- 
ingly located at Hartford, New Haven, New London, and 


| fuirfield, there being at the time but four counties in Con- 


necticut. To aid in endowing these schools the General Court 
appropriated six hundred acres of land to each of the four 
wunty towns forever,—the same to be improved in the best 
manner and the income applied for the benefit of the grammar 
whools. Of these schools two, namely those of Hartford and 
New Haven, the Court decreed should be of a higher grade 
ad also free. They were to teach “reading (but pupils before 
entering must be able to read distinctly the psalter) writing, 
withmetic, the Latin and English languages,” and were to have 
“the more extensive and special enjoyment” of the income 
derived from the legacy left by Gov. Hopkins.t From that 


*Quoted in Pres. Dwight’s ‘‘ Travels in New England,” p. 200. 

+The will of Mr. Hopkins was made in 1657, shortly before his death. 
In 1664, the two surviving trustees signed an instrument allotting £400 
Hartford for the support of a grammar school and appointing that 
the rest of the estate ‘‘be all of it equally divided between the towns 
if New Haven and Hadley to be managed and improved for the erect- 
ing and maintaining a school in each of the said towns.” Pres. Dwight, 
in“Travels in New England,” p. 206, says, in regard to the distribution 
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time they—mostly as free and always as public schools—haye 
provided facilities for preparing young men for college. The 
one at New Haven, called the Hopkins Grammar School, ha 
however, kept the more nearly up to the high ideal of its early 
patrons ; the Hartford school, having in time, lost its character 
of a public grammar or Latin school, became “the main reli. 
ance of the town for the education of all its children,” and » 
continued until 1798 when the General Assembly restored it 
to a grammar school, in accordance with “the original intent 
of the donor.” The grammar school established at Hadley by 
the allotment from the Hopkins fund, was assisted by done 
tions from individuals or the town, and has ever since been con- 
tinued either under the name of grammar school or academy, 
Soon after the union of the colonies other public schools were 
“set up” and efficiently supported, as also a few private 
schools to fit young men for college or carry them forward in 
the higher branches of an English education. 

From the testimony of men who were educated in the com- 
mon schools prior to 1800, it appears that the course of 
instruction was limited to spelling, reading, writing, and the 
elements of arithmetic. These studies, however, were attended 
to by all the children, so that it was rare to find a native of 
Connecticut “who could not read the holy word of God and 
the good laws of the State.”* The supervision of the schools 
was shared alike by the selectmen, who considered it a part of 
their town office and by the clergy who had come to look upon 
it “as a regular part of their parochial duty.” 

By such men and measures were common schools established 
in all the New England Colonies, thus gradually forming 4 
system of public education, such as at that time, had no “ par 
allel in any part of the world.” 


of this legacy, that about £2,000 intended by Hopkins for Yale College 
‘‘fell through a series of accidents partly into the hands of her sister 
seminary [H. C.] and partly into the hands of trustees of three grammar 
schools: one at New Haven, one at Hartford, and one at Hadley in 
Massachusetts.” 

* Mr. Barnard says (American Journal of Education, 1855, p. 302), that 
‘*Connecticut solved the problem of universal education, so that i 
1800 neither a family nor an individual could be met with who was not 
sufficiently instructed to read the English tongue.” 
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Earty LEGISLATION WITH REFERENCE TO ScHOooLs, 


Lord Macaulay says* of the Puritans that they believed 
«the State should take upon itself the charge of the education 
of the people ;” and anothert declares, “It has always been a 
characteristic of New England that she adopted and main- 
tained the principle that it is the right and duty of govern- 
ment to provide for the support of free schools; that every 
man should be taxed therefor, whether he have children or 
not.” The first legislative act with reference to schools was 
passed by the General Court of the Massachusetts Colony in 
1642, and enjoined the universal education vf children, but it 
neither made the schools free nor attached any penalty for 
neglecting to establish them. In 1647 another act was passed 
making the support of the schools compulsory. In this act 
then we have the origin of the free schools of New England. 
It reads as follows: “It is therefore ordered that every town- 
ship in this jurisdiction, after the Lord hath increased them to 
50 householders, shall then forthwith appoint one within their 
town to teach all such children, as shall resort to him to write 
and read, whose wages shall be paid either by the parents or 
masters of such children, or by the inhabitants in general by 
way of supply, as the major part of those that order the pru- 
dentials of the town shall appoint, provided those that send 
their children be not oppressed by paying much more than 
they can have them taught for in other towns.”* It was further 
ordered that, when any town increased to the number of a 
hundred families or householders, a grammar school should be 
established, and a master employed who could “instruct the 
youth so far as they may be fitted for the university ;’* “if 
any town neglect the performance hereof above one year, that 
every such town shall pay £5 to the next school till they shall 
perform this order.”{ In 1683 the court ordered “that when- 
ever a town has five hundred families it shall support two 
grammar schools and two writing schools.” By the law of 
1642, parents and masters were to look to the profitable em- 

* Macauley’s Speeches, vol. ii., pp. 884-5, ed. 1853. 


+C. K. Dillaway in the Memorial History of Boston, vol. iv., p. 286. 
+ Mass. Records, vol. ii., p. 203. 
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ployment of their children, and it was made a “ barbarism” 
not to teach or have others teach their children or apprentices 
not only reading, but also a knowledge of the laws, and 4 
penalty of twenty shillings was attached for the neglect to do 
so.* 

In the Connecticut code of 1650 the provision for the car 
and instruction of children was, as already stated, like that of 
Massachusetts. In this it was made the duty of selectmen to 
watch over the children and apprentices and see that they wer 
taught to read and also well instructed in the capital laws of 
the colony. [or every neglect therein a fine of twenty shillings 
was laid, and masters of families were required to “ catechige 
their children and servants in the grounds and principles of 
religion, and also bring them up to “some honest, lawful call- 
ing, labor or employment.” In case of failure to comply with 
the law in any of these particulars, the selectmen with the help 
of the magistrates were required to take such children away 
and place them with masters who should agree to instruc 
them in conformity with the law. 

In 1677 it was ordered that “if any county town shail neg 
lect to keep a Latin school according to order,t there shall be 
paid a fine of £10 by the said county towns to the next town 
in that county that will engage and keep a Latin school in it,’ 
and this fine was to be paid annually until they should comply 
with the law.t 

In 1701, after a full revision of the school laws of Connee- 
ticut we have the following legal provisions for the education 
of children :§$ 

1st. An obligation on the part of every parent and guardian 
to teach the children to read and besides “bring them up to 
some lawful calling or employment” under a penalty for each 
offense. 

2d. A tax of forty shillings on every £1,000 on the lists of 
estates, to be collected in every town with the annual state 
tax and payable proportionately only to those towns whieh 


* See Colony Laws, Chapter 22, Section 1. 
+ This refers to the revised laws 1671, creating county grammar 


schools in place of grammar schools for every town having 100 families. 
t American Journal of Education, 1857, vol. iv., p. 667. 
§ Ibid., p. 695. 
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should keep their schools according to law. If, however, this 
levy proved insufficient to maintain a suitable schoolmaster, 
the inhabitants were to pay half and the parents or masters of 
the children the other half “unless any town agree otherwise.” 

3d. A common school in every town having over seventy* 
families to be kept for eleven months of the year, and in 
towns of less than seventy families to be kept for at least half 
the year. 

4th. A grammar school in each of the four head county 
towns to fit youth for college, two of which grammar schools 
must be free. 

5th. A collegiate school, toward which the General Court 
shall make an annual appropriation of £120. 

6th. “ Provision for the religious instruction of the Indians.” 

We see then that in the early legislation, more especially of 
the New Haven, Connecticut, and Massachusetts colonies, pro- 
vision was made for the “honorable employment” of children 
as well as for their intellectual training. This was a most wise 
provision, and, had it continued in force, the criminal and pau- 
per record of New England would have been radically different 
from what it is to-day. If we look closely into these laws, and 
especially into the provisions for the protection of children and 
apprentices from the cupidity of parents and masters, we shall 
doubtless see the first manifestation of that republican senti- 
ment which afterwards spread through the land and pro- 
claimed it free. 


Tur Earty ScHOOLMASTERS. 


We can scarcely place too high an estimate upon the service 
rendered to New England by her early teachers. Among these 
we must include many of her best educated clergymen who, in 
towns where there were no free or grammar schools, “ fitted 
young men of piety and talent for college and for higher use- 
fulness in church and state.”+ They were chiefly instru- 
mental in keeping alive “the fires of classical learning brought 
here from the public schools and universities of England.” 

* Originally fifty families, but in 1678 a law had been passed that 
every town of thirty families should maintain a school and teach the 
children to read and write. 


+ American Journal of Education, 1855, p. 296. 
VOL, VIII. 8 
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Even with all their sympathy and help and the faithful labors 
of the pioneer teachers, the second, third and fourth genera. 
tions of the New England colonists, where schools were not 
specially encouraged, “‘ seemed destined to fall into barbarism.”* 

Among the most noted of these early school-masters were 
Ezekiel Cheever and Elijah Corlett, of whom Cotton Mather 


wrote: 
‘**Tis Corlet’s pains and Cheever’s we must own, 


That thou, New England, art not Scythia grown.” 

Master Corlett died February 25, 1686—7, at the age of 
seventy-eight, after having been for nearly half a century 
a notable figure in Cambridge. He was, to quote Dr. Mather 
again, “that memorable old school-master in Cambridge from 
whose education our college and country have received so many 
of its worthy men that he is himself worthy to have his name 
celebrated in our church history.”+ Still, though he 
was able to teach both the English and Indian children, his 
school seems never to have been large,—numbering in 1680 
but nine pupils—nor were the fees he received for tuition at 
all adequate for his support. To enable him to gain a bare 
subsistence occasional special grants were made by the town 
and colony, and an annual appropriation of about £7 10s. from 
the Hopkins charity fund. For a century or more following 
his time, his successors at Cambridge, it is said, fared but little 
better. 

Ezekiel Cheever gained a much wider and more enduring 
reputation. Born in England in 1614 and landing at Boston 
in 1637, he was for the long period of seventy years school 
master without an equal at New Haven, Ipswich, Charles 
town, and Boston. He is described as “a scholar, learned, 
accurate, judicious, a severe and unsparing master, tall, digni- 
fied and stern.”{ Dr. Mather says of him, “we generally con- 
eur in acknowledging that New England has never known 4 
better teacher. I am sure I have as much reason to appear for 


him as ever Crito for his master Socrates.”§ The early excel 
* Tbid., p. 296. 
+ Mather’s Magnalia, vol. i., book 3, p. 318. 
t First Century of the Republic, p. 280. 
§ Quoted from Dillaway’s History of the Gram. School in Roxbury, 


p. 177. 
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lence of the Latin school at Boston, over which he presided for 
thirty-eight years, was due to his care. He was evidently a 
master whom the pupils “ delighted to honor,” for he is spoken 
of by them with great affection, though one of them, the 
Rev. John Barnard,* of Marblehead, tells us that he did not 
spare the rod, and cites his own experience, how, on one occa- 
sion, the old master said to him, “ You, Barnard, I know that 
you can do well enough if you will; but you are so full of play 
that you hinder your classmates from getting their lessons, and, 
therefore, if any of them cannot perform their duty I shall 
correct you for it.’ One of his classmates, he adds, taking 
advantage of this, continued for some days to fail in his recita- 
tations, until he, Barnard, concluded that there was no way to 
escape from his daily punishment except by flogging his tor- 
mentor. 

Mr. Cheever was the author of the Accidence, “A short 
Introduction to the Latin Tongue,” which passed through more 
than twenty editions, and continued for over a century and a 
half the text-book of most of the Latin scholars of New Eng- 
land. Dr. Samuel Bentley, of Salem, an antiquarian and 
collector of school books, says of this Accidence, that it was 
“the wonder of the age.” Eminent teachers during the 
present century, and among them President Quincy, of Harvard 
College, have highly commended Cheever’s Accidence, and 
expressed the hope that it might be restored to its former 
place in the schools. Besides several Latin dissertations and 
poems, he was also the author of a small treatise upon “ Scrip- 
ture Prophecies Explained,” in three short essays. This patri- 
arch of New England school-masters continued his work with 
almost youthful vigor up to the time of his death, which 
oceurred in Boston in August, 1708.+ 

From the very first the founders of the young commuon- 


*In his autobiography Mr. Barnard throws some light upon the con- 
duct of schools at that early day,—one noteworthy fact being that in 
his sixth year the school-mistress made him an usher or monitor, and 
appointed him to teach children both older any younger than himself. 
This was more than a hundred years before Bell or Lancaster introduced 
their newly-discovered monitorial system. 

+For further particulars of the life of Ezekiel Cheever, see Journal of 
Education for December, 1888, pp. 391, 405-6. ‘ 
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wealth thought it necessary to guard most jealously against the 
employment of unworthy teachers. In the records of the 
court, May 3, 1654, we find that it was made the special care 
of the officers of Harvard College and the selectmen of the 
several towns not to suffer any to instruct the youth or children 
who “have manifested themselves unsound in the faith or 
scandalous in their lives.” 

Much in every way was expected of the grammar school 
teachers, and the candidate for this oftice must be a man 
of cultivation and refinement, which, as it was then supposed, 
could only be obtained by an acquaintance with the learned 
languages. The school-master was an important personage in 
the eyes of the community, being treated with the respect that 
was accorded to the minister and magistrates. As an illustra- 
tion of this, it is recorded that “his wife was to be accommo- 
dated with a pew next the wives of the magistrates.”* 

In the eighteenth century there seems to have been a lack 
of teachers who were capable of fitting young men for college, 
and thus the necessity arose of establishing what were after- 
wards called academies. Governor Dummer, who died in 1761, 
having founded a flourishing academy at Byfield, Mass., was 
the pioneer in this enterprise. His example stimulated the 
Phillipses—unele and nephew—to found the two noble acad- 
emies at Andover and Exeter, which still bear their names. 





























Scuoot Books. 


In those early days there were no spelling books nor English 
grammars. The letters were learned from the Bible, and this 
book and the Testament and Psalter were the only reading 
books. The catechism, as in the parochial schools of the 
present time which they resembled, received great attention. 
Besides this, reading, writing, and arithmetic were the chief, 
if not the only branches taught. For a century still there were 
no printed copy-books and no slates in use,—the ciphering and 
writing being done on paper. In 1691 there appears in the 
Boston Almanac an interesting notice of the New England 
Primer, the second edition being then in press. This new and 
enlarged edition had fuller directions for spelling, also the 


—‘* Education in Mass.,” p. 22. 












* Emerson, 
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Prayer of Edward VI., and the verses said to have been written 
by the martyred John Rogers. This primer contained the 
catechism of John Cotton, printed in 1656, and also that of 
the Westminster Assembly. It probably resembled the primer 
of Great Britain which existed before the Puritans came to 
America. Locke, the philosopher, mentions a book of this 
name, and in 1759 one, called the Royal Primer, was common 
in New England. This, or one similar to it, continued in use 
until about the beginning of the present century.* 

There was a little book called the “ Horn-book” (named 
from the horn covers) which seems to have been of simpler 
plan than the Primer, and of which Shakespeare speaks as 
“the teacher of boys” in his day. It was so used also in 
Massachusetts at the first, and even up to a century ago, and 
out of its supposed indispensableness grew the expression, “ He 
does not know his horn-book,” which we have since changed to 
“He doesn’t know his letters.” Another important book was 
“The English Schoole Master,” the fifteenth edition of which 
was printed in London in 1624. “ It’s main object,” as stated 
in the preface, “ was to teach correct reading.” The New 
England Psaltert was used in a similar way. 

Among the earliest arithmeties was that of James Hodder, 
which in 1719 reached its twenty-eighth London edition. The 
most popular of the early geographies appear to have been 
Meriton’s which was printed in London in 1679, and Laurence 
Eachard’s of nearly the same date. Of the dictionaries, used 
in New England, Coles’, published in London in 1692, and 
Bollocker’s, the ninth edition of which was printed in 1695, 
were, at the close of the seventeenth century, the standards. 
In Latin, before the ptblication of Cheever’s Accidence, 
Brinsley’s, first issued in 1611-12, was in use; also another 
printed in London in 1639, called “Directions for young 
Latinists.” A still later one was Hoole’s Accidence, published 
in 1681. In Greek there was the Westminster Grammar 
of 1671, and in Hebrew the grammar of Schickard, issued in 
1623, and Buxtorf’s, which was printed before 1629.+ 

* See Felt’s Annals of Salem, p. 486. 

t This, in the edition of 1784, ‘‘has the Psalms of David, the Proverbs 
of Solomon, the Sermon of Christ on the Mount, and the Nicene Creed.” 

t See Felt’s Annals of Salem, pp. 487-8. 
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The books we have named give some idea of the studies pur- 
sued in the common, grammar, and private schools of New 
England during the seventeenth and early part of the eighteenth 
century, or during the first century of colonial life. The choice 
of books appears to have been made as “convenience and 
preference dictated.” With the exception of those for reading, 
spelling,* and ciphering, none of the earlier ones was retained 
as late as 1816. 

During the eighteenth century school books of all kinds 
multiplied rapidly. These included works upon arithmetic, 
book-keeping, navigation, geograpby, English and Latin gram- 
mars and dictionaries, Greek grammars and lexicons, books 
upon belles-letters, and many others which are named in “ Felt’s 
Annals of Salem,” and in Barnard’s catalogue of “American 
Text-books.” 

In reviewing the history of this early period one becomes 
more and more impressed with a sense of the obligation we are 
under to the Puritans and Pilgrim Fathers for the interest they 
took in education. Unfortunately their descendants of the 
third and fourth generations did not follow their example. 
So greatly did the interest in education decline that, during a 
large part of the eighteenth century prior to the Revolutionary 
war, it is said to have been true of men and women of respecta- 
bility and influence, that they could not so much as write their 
names, and that this state of things applied not only to New 
England, but to the whole country. 

Previous to 1769 girls were taught only by school-mistresses; 
and to learn to read and sew “ was for the most part the height 
of their ambition.” But near the close of the century public 
and private schools accumulated rapidly, and much attention 
was given to female instruction.+ Still it was some time after 
the beginning of the nineteenth century before arithmetic was 
studied to any extent by girls, though as early as 1789 it was 
ordered that both sexes should be taught writing and arith- 
metic, so as to include vulgar and decimal fractions. Until 

*Of the spelling-books, Dilworth’s, which was in use in 1750, con- 
tinued to be a favorite until after 1800. A rival in popular favor was 


Dyche’s. 
+See Dr. Wm. Bentley, A Descriptive History of Salem, Mass. Hist. 


Coll., vol. vi., pp. 239-41. 
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1828, when they were placed on an equal footing with the 
boys, girls were only admitted to the public schools for half 
the year, namely, from April to October. In short, as Mr. 
Waterston* states it, more than a hundred and fifty years 
elapsed from the opening of the first public school before any 
girls were admitted ; a hundred and ninety-three years before 
they enjoyed equal privileges with the boys. 

It may then be said that “with various modifications as to 
details, but with the same objects steadily in view, viz: the 
exclusion of barbarism from every family,” the Puritans were 
able to carry to a successful issue their nobly-conceived idea 
of “maintaining an elementary school in every neighborhood 
where there were children encugh to constitute a school, and 
of a Latin school in every large town, and a college for higher 
culture for the whole colony ;” and, moreover, that this system 
which they established has continued to expand with the 
growth and development of the country, until it has become 
the basis for school systems in nearly all the States of the 
Union, besides having had great influence upon education in 
other countries. 


* Mass. Hist. Soc. Proceedings, February, 1878, p. 387. 











The Poetry of Commonplace. 


Articte IV.—THE POETRY OF COMMONPLACE. 


Cuaprer II.—Comepy.* 

Ir has been suggested to the writer that Bertram Born 
disappeared from the scene before his character had made its 
proper impression; that the impression left by the Zncident 
was distinct (so it was kindly put) but incomplete. Well then, 
such is once for all the true nature of incident; and beyond 
truth to nature the writer does not desire to advance. But the 
suggestion is cordially accepted as it was courteously offered, 
We cannot indeed follow the Troubadour physically. He van- 
ished and the incident ended. Yet follow him we may in 
fancy. We hold the clue to his errant disposition. Evidently 
he is a man who illustrates in his own life the poetry of 
commonplace. If we “desire him of more acquaintance,” we 
have only to follow out the clue which is already in hand, 
We shall not find the mind changed if we transport him across 


the ocean. Having liberty of choice, let us associate him 
with finer spirits ; let him be younger by so many years that 
the impulse which ripened in a life of adventure may be 
observed in its fanciful beginning; and finally, let him speak 
Jor himself in the first person, while we assume the position 
of critic or Reader and so candidly question him and receive 


his replies. 





FIFTEEN minutes before, I had been standing in the railway 
station with my friend Vernunft. 

“ And so you will not go with me?” I asked. 

“No, no, my dear fellow. You are in for it and good luck 
to you. For myself, I believe your true country life is in 
your library and bounded by your book-shelves. What lies 
without, is mud and malaria.” 

I was wondering, as he spoke, what might be the connection 
between his easy opinion and his fresh, full cheeks. I did not 
protest ; but noticing that the train was made up and the guard 

* See New Englander, page 239, March No., 1885. 
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closing the cowpé doors, put out my hand. “Friend says to 
friend when their ways part—” 

He. We meet again. 

I. With all my heart. 

The signal for starting was given. The guard bustled up 
zealously: “Na, na, sir! You must get in here quick. Only 
place. No time—” and with the last words I am in the ladies’ 
carriage. 

If I might otherwise have retreated, I saw no reason for 
doing so after noticing that there were only two ladies who 
could suffer from the intrusion, of whom the one was reading 
and appeared unconscious of my entrance, while the other, 
protected by a lap-dog, looked confident and friendly. I made 
my compliments with that impersonality observable in such 
cases,—as though one should greet a distant landscape or lift 
his hat to a memory. 

Most enviably placed of mortals is a lapling, recipient and 
interpreter of his mistress’ favor, translating thrills into wag- 
gings of the tail and recoil by growling and barking and 
whining. 

As 1 had taken my place toward the center of the coupé, 
the other two occupants were at about equal distances from 
me, comfortably disposed in the corners, facing as the train 
moved. Why I should have been attracted rather by the 
reader, is not easy to explain. The upper part of her face was 
veiled to shade her eyes, her mouth wore the expression which 
that feature assumes after one has not spoken for a long time, 
especially when one has been reading in an absorbed way. I 
was sure that not a word had passed between the ladies. Her 
dress had no decided color, and, as she reclined, no decided 
shape. Why should I wish that she would put back her veil, 
raise her eyes from the book or in some way give me view of 
more than a quiet mouth and chin, if only by taking off a glove ? 

Most enviably placed of creatures is a lapling: his collar 
attached by a slight cord to his mistress’ belt; long silken hair 
of a color to complete the shading of the overskirt which forms 
his easeful couch. I should call every blessed one of the 
whole race St. Peter, seated at the gate of heaven. 

“But how very absurd about not seeing that other young 
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person—the one who has no figure,” Header hereupon w 
observes. “Some nicely-contrived accident to the luggage in n¢ 
laying aside your great coat, or better, some suggestion as to al 
the ventilation addressed to her.” ne 
Born. My dear sir, your light coat would have been wom sir 
and have been quite comfortable, this bright morning of early 
spring. And, my dear sir, you would not have let one winged me 
word escape your lips. suc 
But Mercury, that light-foot traveler, was contriving the sor 
disposition of my journey. Rogue Mercury, light-fingered to 
patron of thieves, in what shape will you filch away my atten. pec 
tion from the formless figure to bestow the same upon trim- exa 
ness,—from silence, to sink it in the bubbling fountain of a glo 
pretty woman’s talk? Why, in the shape of a lapling, to be B pen 
sure. Quitting his soft lair and advancing the length of his § Thi 
silken cord, this shaggy Mercury is come from heaven to my — ust 
feet. Sniffing a bit, as matter of form, he has sprung upward § tour 
to reach my knees His tether is too short. See now the § the 
pretty beast thrown choking to the floor. What more unfortu B pert 
nate! What more fortunate! grin 
Suppose you were riding through a very dark wood ona § strug 
very grand charger, with your wise head quite in the clouds of But 
a day dream. You are chivalrous and bound nowhither unles § is on 
to far cities of love and beauty and music. Suppose, then, § with 
along the wood way came limping, and whining in friend — a e 
ness and crouching in friendlessness, a beast of a lop-eared, § Whic! 
tailless eur. All the world knows what you will do and al § few y 
the world loves you for this folly. Out of your saddle and § in ou 
down to his level, your delightful clouds are dissipated by the B woma 
advent of alame puppy. And you will stay for his wounds to B oe ai 
heal or take him with you to the end of the chapter. May you thus: 
come to enjoy all you hold most dear for this your absurdity. ask fo 
Reader. All this has nothing to do with a snug compart We w 
ment and an over-curious bachelor and the two ladies, whom she is. 
one might wish better protected. Rf. 
Born. Nothing whatever, surely, so far as we have gone. some | 
Silk is well known to be electric. Now, when I had pickel % Pup,— 
up the strangling lap-dog and taken my seat nearer, as tht ag . 
the 
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mistress, we two were certainly in communication. “He is 
not hurt,” I said, and that was all. But I must maintain that 
another message, not contained in my words, “ He is not hurt,” 
nor yet in her “Oh!” went thrilling along the line. She 
smiled. I smiled. 

Shall I try to find words to fit such a message, to tell what it 
meant to me, to discriminate what it meant to her? Alas! of 
such communication we know only the signs. It is flashed— 
some intelligence is flashed—from a bosom more or less tender 
to a bosom more or less hardy, and we note its arrival in a 
peculiar expression of the face. If only we could intercept it, 
examine it, convert its tingling, burning forces into language as 
glowing! That would be convenient indeed. How inde- 
pendent, for instance, should we be of the romantic poets. 
This worshipful tribe is chiefly concerned with describing for 
us the acc¢dents of the grand passion—how He conquers at the 
tourney and compels the fates; how She sweetly watches from 
the gallery and piteously implores the fates—with sensibility, 
perusing which, an echo awakens in our hearts and our own 
grinding for daily bread and daily advancement seems a worthy 
struggle, and then Nancy smiles in that delicious fashion. 
But all this cireumstance is only substitute for the real thing ; 
is only the best the poet can give us in lieu of presenting us 
with a recipe, to be taken any time and alone and to produce 
an effect like that of the message in this true little history 
which I am telling you. If only it could be condensed in a 
few words, like the cordial drops in a vial, and so carried about 
in our waistcoat pocket. Alas for nothing! Every man and 
woman is love poet to many and may be love poet laureate to 
one at least. Let us don our hats and sally forth if we may not 
thus read such poetry at home. We do know the signs and we 
ak for no alchemy, no instruction, least of all for mediation. 
We will not “lie droning a tobacco-pipe, but we will go where 
she is.” Here goes: 

f. “T am glad of that. I was about to ask, why lug in tire- 
some philosophy ? Why not tell a straightforward story of the 
pup,—he being at the bottom of the affair? 

B. Not he. Anything else would have done just as well. 
If the lady had been knitting a slim silk stocking ard had in- 
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tentionally dropped no more than a stitch, I should as promptly 
have picked that up, and in restoring it, have found myself 
at her side. A lap-dog is nothing and a slim silk stocking, 
at least while it is being made, is next to nothing. If there 
were nothing behind them, I for one should not care a fig for 
either, or for this incident (if so small a matter is deserving of 
the name). So, too, of the incident throughout these confessions; 
it is to be only such trifles interpreted. Otherwise the record 
would have been simply, ‘At eight o’clock left the degree 
of north latitude and traveled southward degrees.’ 

The conversation which followed was all about places, | 
asked, “Are you going far to-day?’ and received in reply, 
“No; but before the end of the week I shall bein Ashlands” 
Now it happened that this was a point only a few miles distant 
from my own destination. I knew the remarkable country 
quite well, having visited it the previous year, and spoke with 
enthusiasm. She was at home there and spoke with apprecia 
tion. 

Everyone knows how such a conversation proceeds,—that it 
is not in even flow like those we read in books. It is far mor 
irregular ; it is broken by interruptions or willful pauses. | 
might try to report this one in full—for I remember it perfeet- 
ly,—but the fact is, I fear I should not be able to punctuate 
anything so very irregular. When I had expressed my interest 
in the fact that she lived quite aside from the ordinary lines of 
travel (at the same time marveling that there was not the least 
trace of provincialism in her dress or manner), she explained 
that it was due to her grandfather’s ambition. 

“ But amibition usually leads one to the capitol, not to the 
wilderness.” 

“ My grandfather’s ambition was of another kind. He was 
ambitious to realize—to enjoy—. Let me see if I can explain 
He was very fond of out-door life. Nothing else seemed worth 
very much to him. It was not merely horses and dogs and 
cattle, farming, shooting, fishing, and all that; but I think it 
was chiefly being out of doors that he liked. His friends 
wanted him to follow a profession, for he was said to be very 
clever; and to please them he actually did try several things it 
succession. I have been told that he did very well, too; but 
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he was not one bit satisfied. We have a diary that he kept at 
the time and he says in that: ‘If I should achieve the highest 
success in the Law, what would that profit me? So finally he 
decided to follow his own bent; and, was it not original? He 
would have nothing but the very best, so he took a map or 
globe or something of the world, and shut himself up in his 
room with bare walls and only this—globe, I think it was. 
There he stayed a whole day long, studying this globe and mak- 
ing up his mind where to go to live out of doors. In the even- 
ing he packed his trunk, and next morning started for Ash- 
lands. He had decided that this was the best place in the 
world. Was he not a nice old gentleman ?”’ 

“Delightful! Did he-a-live out of doors?” Involuntarily I 
noticed that she was not much sunburned. 

“Almost. But he built a house with wide piazzas.”’ 

Reader. 1 am not sure whether this is meant seriously or in 
jest. Am I to search out fine thoughts from among these ex- 
travagances¢ As though Excellent, Most excellent, More excel- 
lent stedl conveyed more approval than the regular degrees of 
comparison ! 

B. [am sure you will find it whimsical, but I do not fear 
that you will call it thoughtless. 

She was beautiful, with a beauty the result of a mode of life. 
Her grandfather was doubtless a gaunt enthusiast, with leathery 
skin, round shoulders,—without a single good feature, except a 
pair of deep-set, intense, black eyes. It was really a physical 
need of exercise that he satisfied, although he perhaps imagined 
that he was recognizing a craving of the soul for freedom and 
natural beauty, when he became a farmer at Ashlands. Sup- 
pose he had submitted to the restraints of a city and profes- 
sional life: his son would have inherited “liver” and his 
granddaughter would have been born with protest in her 
heart,—not to say a very imperfect circulation. As it was, you 
should have seen her cheeks. 

£. But what did the young person, so fortunate in her grand- 
father, look like? All trace of the colonist of Ashlands evolved 
away ¢ 

B. Except the eyes, and these were clear, showing the full 
contentment of self-love. 
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R. Cold? 

B. Quite the contrary: responsive. Let your glance fall 
from her hair to her bosom, it would seem to her like a tender 
hand passed caressingly over her face, half closing her eyelids, 

£. Is that not too sentimentally expressed ¢ 

B. Very likely ; but she was sentimental, in a warm-blooded 
fashion. For example, if she happened to be thinking absorbed- 
ly of her vis-d-vis, quite probably her eyes would not be fastened 
upon his features; but it might seem to her to establish a 
nearer communication with his nature not to lose sight of the 
thread of gold watch-guard jarring, gleaming with a flash light, 
near the second button of his waistcoat. 

#. You mean that the watch-chain showed pulsations of the 
heart. Hm— perhaps that will do for description, unless 
indeed you choose to add this aesthetic person’s age,—presuma- 
ble age. 

B. A woman’s best age. It does not matter what, except 
as she may be well placed at the head of the table, and not with 
other pan-fish ina side dish. The numeral should never be 
mentioned so long as the figure is distinct. 

R. By the way, did nothing oceur to gratify your curiosity 
about your other companion,—the one with veil and book? 

B. No. I did not once see her distinctly, although several 
times, when turned away and engaged in the conversation 
about Ashlands, I imagined that she was quietly observing us. 
I can tell you what she was reading, however. 

#. But it was a physical impossibility for you to see. Do 
you claim the novelist’s privilege of omniscience ¢ 

B. Rather than that, say we invent a page or so: 

The expression of wisdom in form and feature should be 
fresh strength, full, mild gaiety, easy confidence and decision, 
a regard embracing self and the world with equal sensibility 
and geniality. Portraiture gives seldom more than the marks 
of a struggle to gain wisdom. The conventional worn face and 
furrowed brow of the sage are unattractive. Those scars he 
got before he became wise. Let us see rather the expression of 
his eyes ; and even then we wish to assort the unimpaired fresh- 
ness of these eyes with blooming cheeks and swelling museles. 
But the people will have a sign, proof of long service before 
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they will concede proficiency. Indeed if philosophy, if insight, 
after brightening the eyes of the seer with the reflection of im- 
nortal beauty, should proceed to rejuvenate the whole body in 
like manner, wisdom would be truly expressed in young man- 
hood. But if it should desire (a most improbable supposition) 
to speak in the character of wisdom and not be accounted pre- 
amption, then let it speak from a cavern and unseen, or 
masquerading as tottering eld. Of all the men we know, he 
hose judgment is most uniformly sound, allows himself fre- 
quently to be put in the wrong, quite without remonstrance. 
If his ambiguous or playful words issued from beneath gray 
mustaches, they would be understood. His facial expression 
has nothing of keenness, but is in receptiveness like that of a 
child in a superior’s presence; and yet he really weighs most 
dispassionately and impersonally everything said and done. 
Whether he seem wise or not is a thingindifferent. This abey- 
mee of judgment, which really proceeds from superiority, is 
indeed recognized among the highest born and most refined as 
essential courtesy ; but the deferential manner resulting there- 
from is not distinguished by the vulgar from weakness or even 
ervility. 

How shall we picture the divine nature? In the repose 
of immortal youth? Surely the forehead is not marked and 
vorn by thought, but is smooth, serene. Shall the lips not 
be full, the nostrils sensitive? Otherwise, why lips or nostrils 
itall? Marks of struggle, records of weakness, have no place 
inthe divine idea, and but a sad place in the human ideal. 

R. Can you make it seem probable that at the time you sup- 
posed her to be reading such stuff ¢ 

B. It is little more than the truth. I could not help being 
interested in the reader, although feeling that this was traitor- 
ous, and a poor return for the good nature of my other com- 
panion. I did actually imagine that the eyes which I could not 
xe were busied with such words as “beauty,” “ wisdom,” 
“courtesy,” “ young manhood,” “divine nature,” and have but 
put these together with other words to connect them. One 
word, however, I believe had no place in her own thoughts. It 
isto me the most charming of words: Carangol. 

R. And what may that mean? 
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B. Carangol is the ideal fruit. 

RF. Does it grow at Ashlands? You were going on to tell— 

B. What Miss Ashland said about her home. 

There is a wall of blue mountains which divides North from 
South. In the distance, other mountains are blue ; but these, 
even as they loom up in front of one, and the giant trees half way 
up the slope became severally distinct. One says, yonder is a 
magnolia—its blossom is like a passionate white star among the 
dark forest leaves, and its neighbor is a chestnut; but still the 
fine blue veil over all. You will doubt sometimes. You bring 
with you from the South or from the North, where things are 
all explained, the habit of reasoning: blue mountains are dis- 
tant; these are exquisitely blue; where am [? Unless you 
look again at the chestnuts and magnolias, you will doubt and 
perhaps you will never believe. Perhaps belief is not neces- 
sary, for you have only to return whence you came and cherish 
unbelief to the end of your days ina distinctly green landscape. 
There it looked blue; but you did not believe that you were 
there. Perhaps you never were,—nor I either. 

Can there be a mountain range dividing North from South 
Then of course its shady side would do for cattle and timber 
and shooting; then I should like to use its sunny side as an 
enormous garden wall. Miles of peach trees, as perfectly de- 
fended against the North and exposed to all the mild influences 
of the South, as are the few branches bearing a few handfuls 
of apricots by a careful gardener. No frosts there above a cer- 
tain level. Below that are the petty miseries of an uncertain 
spring ; nearer the summit, the rigors of a harsher season sweep 
down and invade a portion of the neutral territory ; but, secure 
against both and temperate with an even reflection from the 
vast southern plain, a belt of nameless beauty and untamed 
luxuriance stretches away towards sunrise and sunset. 

Miss Ashland said that her home was at the foot of the Blue 
Mountain. I confess that the improbable portions of her 
description attracted and held my interest. I had thought that 
I myself knew the country quite well, but I had never seen 
what she described with quiet appreciation. If Miss Ashland 
had limited her conversation to what I had myself seen, or 
might at some future time see, unaided by her intelligence, I 
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should have forgiven, indeed,—but forgotten. Lord, no; she 
was really telling me about herself, in making this description. 
What she saw, or thought she saw, that was her own heart and 
life. It was true to her, and she was true. Worth all the land- 
seapes in the world was this revelation; for since the voyage of 
Magalhaens, that culminating disappointment in history which 
“proved limitation,” there has been no infinite possibility of 
material well-being for the human race, save in the infinite 
hopefulness of a true woman’s heart. 

Word-painting of scenery! It would do very well if we had 
not eyes, or had eyes for the printed word only. The most 
faithful description is a dull shadow. To give precious mo- 
ments in exchange for shadows! Worthy to be taken in 
exchange for a fraction of our lives are these shadows then 
only, when their outline hints to us of another mortal soul, not 
to be seen with eyes. 

I’d make almost any effort in the hope of seeing a landscape 
through Miss Ashland’s eyes. Certainly I should willingly 
climb the Blue Mountain to win a better point of view. That 
is not so very hard to do, after all. The ascent is gradual. A 
little faith, then a little hope, then as much charity as is readily 
granted to a pretty woman. A succession of natural terraces 
until within a few hundred feet of the top. Then an almost 
sheer wall: there the transition from walking to climbing. 

How much we sacrifice by using our fore-feet as hands 
exclusively. How great the ease with which one swings along 
the weight of his body when hands and feet work together—as 
in climbing steep places where precarious foothold is complemen- 
ted by hand-hold upon roots and trunks of small trees and project- 
ing points of rock. We are so used to depending upon our legs 
for locomotion, that the addition of the arms is a surprise, as 
though we had borrowed another man’s strength for a special 
purpose,—a surprise, that is, unless one is modern enough to 
know the pleasure of rowing with a sliding seat, when one 
kicks and pulls himself along a mile in six minutes. Of course 
we need dumb-bells and Indian-clubs, we who go upon two 
feet. wearing ox-hide upon one pair of feet and mouse-skin 
upon the other. It is work with the hands which makes the 
heart sing. Such crude thoughts for the ascent. 

VOL. VIII 4 
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Here is the summit, dividing North from South. Unspeak. 
able thirst! 

Half a dozen springs of cold, pure water burst forth at the 
highest point (from some cloud-fed, snowy reservoir how far 
distant ?—or only for the occasion?) At this cool altitude 
they belong to the North; but coming to the light within a 
few rods of each other, they soon unite their waters, and form. 
ing a considerable stream, pour a Danaéian tribute of shining 
spray into the glowing bosom of the South ;—for the cascade 
reaches the zone—the girdle—the (what did Miss Ashland 
eall it ?) the belt of nameless beauty, in almost sheer descent. 

thirst ! 

Oh, the delight of these sweet waters. I know the fragrance 
of Rhine wine after a morning’s tramp from Johannisberg to 
Assmannshausen, its yellow sparkle after a nap on the Lurlei- 
felsen. That is as nothing. Standing here (the torrent rushes 
down in delicious whiteness: a rainbow spans yon deep pool) 
one wishes that his parched throat were wide as those jaws of 
smooth-worn black rock and the whole torrent laving it ; until 
one’s eyes are directed by a faint trickling to the least bit of 
erystal spring issuing at the other side of a rhododendron bush 
and one stoops to near gains and small sufficiency. 

R. Of course there is a legend of “ lovers’ leap” here. 

B. Yes, an old version. Here is my chance. I have been 
thinking that it would not do to tell a story at the present 
day, although but the chronicle of a few hours, without some 
reference to conjugal infidelity. Even the printer would send 
my MS. to the antiquary and he in turn would hand it over to 
a museum of curiosities. Here is such a circumstance, but brief 
and cool with lapse of time. 

Ages long ago, there lived a lord of this mountain whos 
name was Red. His subjects were all wild and could not 
speak. He was absolute lord, for he was a mighty hunter and 
lived alone upon the mountain and never thought. Below, in 
the sweet commonplace of the Southern plain, lived a quiet, 
thoughtful man whose name was White. His wife was fair 
as a lily. Lily strayed within the influence of the Blue 
Mountain and felt its enchantment and followed its lord. Red 
accepted her submission. But before the summer had passed, 
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yonder, near the black pool at the foot of the cascade,—the red 
man leading carelessly, poor little Lily following as best she 
ecould,—a bullet from White’s rifle only too searching. White 
buried them both in one grave. A triumph of thought! Then 
White took the fatal leap. Thought was completely trium- 
phant. See this single shaft of spray which is his monument 
(or Lily’s) without inscription, more enduring than marble 
though at no two instants the same. 

But we have won our point of view. 

Follow the course of this stream. Yonder it makes its way 
between two of the foot-hills and with a burst of speed joins a 
yellow, quietly-flowing river. There is the northern boundary 
of Ashlands. Evidently for a little distance beyond that point 
nature is understood; for in the shade of her own laurels, a 
marble Daphne. 

A quiet place. The Tallulah river flows through a winding 
valley which strikes deep into the heart of the mountains to the 
westward. It is augmented to a considerable size by innumer- 
able tributary creeks and brooks and springs,—these purest 
erystal, while the main current is amber, colored by the rich 
soil. Along the river lie, broadening, or contracting as the 
hills oppose, fertile bottom-lands. The entire territory falls 
off naturally into several farms. Very simply, one’s farm is 
all that one sees up and down the valley from one’s house. 
So this farm called Ashlands. A brook, not from the Blue 
Mountain, joins the Tallulah, first turning a mill wheel and 
making a pretty pond. The Hall stands upon a mound of 
regular form,—like an Indian mound— next a thickly-wooded 
hillside and in the shade of it. From the Hall are seen only 
one’s own creek, laurel-shaded, own Tallulah, bright in the sun- 
shine, own dark-soiled acres, own mill with cobweb lace 
curtains at the dim windows, own limiting hillsides. One 
“stamps his foot and claps his hands and turns around to view 
his lands”—all his, exeept the warm side of the mountain, 
lifted high, protectingly, wearing a soft blue veil. 

f. No Gothic ruins there, did Miss Ashland say ? 

B. None; nor other ruin or vain regret. There is a saying 
at the Hall, If a man chase his shadow throughout the day, he 
will return in the evening to the point from which he set out, 
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(or, A certain man chased his own shadow from sunrise until 
sunset. At noon he rested without a guide. That night he lay 
down in great weariness at the very place of beginning.) 

fF. Evidently an upstart saying. A good observation, due, [ 
suppose, to the vagrant colonist of Ashlands. But it must leave 
its native valley and travel from mouth to mouth, in order to be- 
come pithy. The rule of this valley is, I take it, Live in the 
present moment, or, since you have led the way in inventing 
proverbs, Zhe passing moment becomes the immortal past. 

W. Forests descend to meet the corn. At this moment a 
brilliant morning sun is standing just above the nearest eastern 
hill. Looking towards yon dark green wall, the intervening 
air seems a heavier thing than air,—with floating motes of 
gold,—in which the smallest insects are weaving fairy circles 
and honey-bees coming and going from the hive are arrows of 
light. 

R. I would travel @ year and a day to find such a home. 
B. Miss Ashland said she loved it dearly. 
R. I should like it, too; but if I asked for the moon, I should 


get green cheese. 
B. Atleast. And if you tried for the sun, you’d get at 


least a sunflower. 

Two hours later than the opening of this chapter, we were 
nearing a large town. That meant farewell to my new 
acquaintance. I did not like the thought one bit. Her candor 
and frankness had won my heart; her warm, genuine person- 
ality had opened a series of delightful pictures before me. I 
knew that towards evening the southern mountains would 
come in sight; that I should look out upon them and think of 
her, and that they would wear a new aspect to me for what she 
had said,—they the source of her life and trust and insight. | 
knew that she had often looked at them as a child blinks into 
the fire, or a restless soul inquiringly scrutinizes the quiet fer 
tures of a seer. 

There is sure to be a little pause when people begin to think 
of leave-taking. The right words do not come to one’s aid, a 
one is reflecting upon what has passed in this companionship— 
or what is to come. The previous nearness has made one’ 
friends a matter of course; now, the thought of approaching 
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separation seems to place them in a new light. One rests a 
moment observing them, perhaps for the first time. 

What passed in Miss Ashland’s mind during this pause, I 
cannot say. I had no clue to it. But she suggested to me the 
most improbable thing. With a fine, fine thread of association 
she angled in my memory for a kindred being,—and Jo, the 
shade of a nice little boy-poet I saw last fall. 

One day last fall I was walking in the park. The leaves 
were rather pretty, turning, falling, and especially pretty after 
they had fallen and were floating on the surface of the little 
ponds and lakes. You have seen that, of course,—where they 
make a shining mosaic pavement of harmonious color; for the 
wind catches them and spins them around and darts them, 
plumps them, lays them into the water with the bright side up. 
One rather larger pond, with sloping banks, was quite “thick 
inlaid with patines of bright gold.” The trees on its banks 
hung over it from force of habit, or to catch a glimpse of their 
holiday dress, although reflection there could be none ; possibly 
believing the colors now in their former mirror a reflection of 
their own. It zs a little confusing. The thing is so shut in; 
glowing colors above meeting those below. If one had been 
instructed by reflection only, and not by reading and observing 
as well,—if one were standing on one’s head,—if one were very 
young—. I don’t blame the little fellow one bit. Simply his 
playmates were on the other side and he started to walk across 
the pretty pavement. But it must be cold !—One, two, three, 
four steps, up to the place where he will have a waist when he 
gets older, and not the least dismayed, with his curly head 
thrown back. What are you dreaming of, little man, little 
man‘ Perhapsthe water struck through then, for he stopped, 
—or perhaps he heard me coming quickly. Your dream is 
done, youngster, young poet. They were not polished stones, 
and you could not walk on them; but I rather think your faith 
was worth the wetting. Never mind, then, never mind. A 
long time ago, another fellow, whose nose was hooked the other 
way from your bit of a pug, tried his foot at it when he saw 
something lovely on the water ; and he was afraid, and cried, 
and began to sink; but all the other eleven thought his faith 
was worth the wetting. The waves were higher that day, but 
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never mind ; you’ve made a good start. Keep on dreaming 
and believing and running home fast as your wet legs will 
carry your wet trousers, and yelling like a good fellow to keep 
off the croup. 

* * * % % * 

The train was to halt here for several minutes. I was permit- 
ted to find my acquaintance a cab and to see her safely off, giv- 
ing the number to the driver. Away sped the four-wheeler. 
Vanished then Miss Ashland. 

Returning to the train, I am met by the guard, who shows 
me to another car, to which he has transferred my shawl and 
stick. Taking out my purse,—“ This is for putting my things 
back into the ladies’ coupé.” 

* Can’t be done, Sir! Strict orders. I really should not have 
left you there so long.” 

I thought there was something in what he said. 


(Concluded in next number.) 





The Christian Consciousness. 


Articte V.—THE CHRISTIAN CONSCIOUSNESS. 


II. 


In the last number of the New Englander we undertook 
an exposition of the Christian Consciousness, attempting to 
show what is meant by this phrase, or the reality for which it 
stands. Basing our exposition on the teachings of the New 
Testament and the spiritual philosophy which everywhere 
underlies and pervades these teachings, it was shown that there 
ig a consciousness peculiarly and distinctively Christian, and 
that it differs from the natural or unregenerate consciousness 
both as regards its objects, and the faculty or power by which 
they are known, By this it is not meant that any new faculty 
is bestowed in regeneration, but that the spiritual sense or 
capacity for divine knowledge and communion, which belongs 
to all men but has become closed or darkened, is opened to 
receive divine light and discern things unseen before; that 
the objects of this consciousness are divine or spiritual things, 
in distinction from natural things, which it is the province of 
the senses and the understanding to know,—preéminently God, 
who is a spirit, and the Father of our spirits. It was affirmed 
that God cannot be known scientifically, either by the senses, 
the understanding, or the reason in its ordinary functions, but 
only by the spirit, through self-consciousness and in immediate 
communion with the Spirit of God. In other words, all true 
knowledge of God and divine things is an ¢mmediate revela- 
tion to the spirit of man. Whether this revelation come to us 
through the world of nature, the words of a book, the reason 
and conscience, or the inspirations of faith, the light of this 
knowledge is a direct inshining of God into the eye of the 
soul, and not an inference of the reason, or a mere notional 
understanding of the words of Scripture, which is all that a 
verbal revelation, so-called, can give. “In thy light shall we see 
light.” ‘ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 

This immediate revelation of God to the soul is not only 
plainly taught by Christ and the Apostles, but is a fact of 
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experience and consciousness, attested by some of the greatest 
and holiest of men, as well as by multitudes of humble and 
obscure saints in all ages—a fact whose validity we have no 
more right to question than that of any other clear fact or 
verdict of consciousness. 

Accepting then this testimony of consciousness as true, the 
question arises as to the relation of this divine knowledge to 
other knowledge. In what way and by what organ is this 
immediate knowledge of God received? Has Christian phi- 
losophy any answer to the question of Judas, “ How is it that 
thou wilt manifest thyself unto us and not unto the world?” * 

From what has been already shown, the way is prepared for 
an answer to this question. We have seen that spiritual knowl- 
edge, the knowledge of spirit by spirit, is the most immediate, 
the most real, and the most certain of all knowledge. We 
here touch reality or real being, not indeed in its absolute 
ground—for finite spirit, though self-conscious, is not self- 
existent—but in that which to us is the ground of all certainty 
of knowledge. ‘ All other certitude must ultimately rest on 
the certitude which consciousness has of itself.’+ We know 
from reason that there must be a universal Mind or intelli- 
gence as the supporting ground and element of our thought ; 
an absolute Reason in which our reason finds its ideals and its 
standards, traces of which exist in all things around us, which 
alone makes them intelligible to thought; a universal con- 
sciousness around and beneath our individual consciousness, 
and in which it rests. We know also there is a supreme and 
absolute Will, as the source of all power, whether it be called 
law, or force, or fate, without which our wills would be law- 
less and impotent, whose character and authority is revealed to 
consciousness in the moral law of the conscience. 

We know too from the highest of all authority, the word of 
One who himself came out from God, and knew Him more 
perfectly than any other being, that this universal mind js also 
Spirit, and the father of our spirits; that He is Jove, whose 
very law is to impart or unite itself to other beings in a com- 
munion of life and fellowship; that He seeks in all possible 
ways to reveal Himself spiritually and to become not only the 


* John xiv. 22. + Caird, Philosophy of Religion. 
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light but the life of souls. Such being the relation of the 
divine to the human spirit, the being 7 whom we live and 
move and have our being, who, as St. Augustine says, is even 
nearer to us than we are to ourselves,—is it conceivable that 
the only portal of knowledge and access is the indirect and 
circuitous one of logical inference, by which we seek to know 
things remote and foreign to consciousness? Least of all can 
personal knowledge and communion be held in this way, 
whose very terms imply immediate union and fellowship. Is 
it not true that the very nearness and closeness of this divine 
presence may prevent our recognition of it /—as the child, or 
the unreflecting man, is not conscious of the self within him 
because it is within and not without. 

The analogy of other knowledge is a strong argument for 
the immediateness of the knowledge of God. Of the three 
great departments or spheres of human knowledge,—the world 
without, the self within, and God, the supporting ground and 
comprehending unity of both,—the outward world is that 
which is first perceived and known through the senses. But 
the perception of this is tmmediate, although reasoning is 
involved in a rational an * scientific knowledge of it. Next in 
order of knowledge is that of se/f, which also is an immediate 
knowledge or consciousness, though awakened by things with- 
out. Self-consciousness is given or implied in all other con- 
sciousness, but reflection is required to evoke it. The last and 
also the highest and grandest sphere of knowledge is (God, 
which so few attain, but which underlies, supports and com- 
pletes all other knowledge. This, too, inasmuch as its object 
is the inmost and most real of all realities, is and must be 
immediate. The consciousness of God is implied in all self- 
consciousness, since this is its ground, as a universal Reason is 
implied in all thought, and as self-consciousness itself is implied 
in all knowledge. In short, as there is a world-consciousness, 
the snbstance and condition of all science, and a self-conscious- 
ness, the primary condition of all philosophy, so there is a 
God-consciousness, which is the source and first element of all 
religion. 

As too, the first of these—the consciousness given by the 
senses—does not of itself insure a right interpretation of nature, 
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or a true science of things; and as self-consciousness alone 
does not make certain a true philosophy,—since inner as well as 
outer facts may be, and often are, misread and misinterpreted,— 
so the consciousness of God, though immediate and true so far 
as experienced, may lead, and has often led, to the most false 
superstitions and the most extravagant delusions in the name 
of religion. 

And here we see the need and use of reason in religion, 
not only in its intuitive but its discursive function, to wn- 
derstand, as far as possible, the things of God, and combine 
the revelations of the Spirit into order and system,—the need, 
in a word, of theology as well as religion. The revelations 
made to the senses of the sun and the stars are true so far as 
the senses can receive them, but they will never teach astro- 
nomical science. So the inspirations of God’s presence and 
love in the believing soul are immediate and real, a true 
revelation of God so far as the soul is able to receive it, 
but they neither supersede nor supply thought and reason and 
intellectual culture by which alone even divine things can be 
understood and interpreted. 

Spiritual things, no less than natural, belong to a system of 
infinite height and depth, a spiritual or supernatural universe, 
whose grandeur outreaches the material universe with which 
science is conversant, and which is often taken for the whole of 
things. The spirit of man and those revelations of God made 
to it directly or through the incarnate person and redemptive 
work of Christ, are parts of this infinite system, where it links 
itself with the system of nature, so-called; but the entire sys- 
tem, the whole of the mystery hid in God and partially 
revealed in Christ, —which even the angels desire to look into,— 
is manifestly too vast for human comprehension. 

There are two dangers, therefore, to be avoided, both of 
which are illustrated in the history of the Church; first, of 
magnifying individual revelations, single glimpses or intuitions 
of truth, beyond their real or relative worth, and so falling 
into fanaticism and spiritual delusion, which is the mistake of 
the mystics; and secondly, of attempting to reduce to a com- 
plete theoretical system logically compact, what is but partially 
known, like the Ptolemaic system of astronomy, and after 
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the Aristotelian method, which is the error of our systematiz- 
ing and rationalizing theologians. The divine method for 
counteracting or forestalling both these errors is not suffi- 
ciently considered. 

In the primitive Christian Church we read of “ diversities 
of gifts” bestowed by the Spirit, adapted to the capacities of 
each and the needs of the whole. To one was given the word 
of wisdom; to another the word of knowledge; to another 
prophecy; to another discerning of spirits (or judging of true 
and false prophets); to another, divers kinds of tongues; to 
another, the interpretation of tongues,—showing that individual 
inspiration was not self-sufficing, but needed complementary 
gifts to make the knowledge of God and of Christ complete. 
And even among the apostles, the inspiration of each seems to 
take the form and limitations of the individual mind. To 
Matthew, the publican, was given the word of historical nar- 
rative, being inspired chiefly through his memory; to John, 
the seer, the word of wisdom as it flowed directly from the 
mind and heart of Jesus; while to Paul, the philosophic apos- 
tle, was given in wonderful measure the word of knowledge, 
molten in his fervent heart, and cast into the logical moulds of 
his capacious and finely cultured intellect. 

Now if such manifold gifts and inspirations, adapted to such 
different capacities and types of mind, were necessary to em- 
body and preserve the Christian revelation ; if no one inspired 
teacher, though he were a Paul, was sufficient to know and 
teach the whole truth as it is in Jesus,—the same necessity and 
the same limitations exist now in regard to the interpretation 
of the Scriptures. They are to be interpreted by no mere 
logical method which all can apply mechanically, as if the 
Bible were a book of mathematics, to be understood by the 
understanding of its terms; and by no “private interpreta- 
tion” supplied by mere human wisdom, but only by the self- 
same Spirit that inspired them; and this, too, subject to the 
mode of thought and spiritual capacity of the individual 
mind. All minds, even among the most cultured scholars, 
cannot read and understand Plato, but only those of a Pla- 
tonic type. So all Christians cannot receive the profound 
and mystical truths uttered by St. John; while others are 
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most at home in the great reasonings of Paul, or the practical 
ethics of James. 

These manifold sides and varying depths of Christian 
truth and doctrine, which required so many apostles to unfold, 
cannot all be understood or interpreted by any one commenta- 
tor or theologian, nor in any one age, but only by the entire and 
progressive Christian consciousness enlightened and enlarged 
not only by the Spirit of God, but by all the lights and helps 
which true science and philosophy and hermeneutics, and 
above all the history of the Church and of doctrines can sup- 
ply. The simple and unlearned Christian, who knows God by 
faith and spiritual communion, has often a deeper and truer 
insight into the meaning of the word of God than the most 
learned commentator, since he reads the mind of the Spirit 
through the spirit within him, while the other is occupied 
wholly with the letter and its logical significance. At the 
same time he needs the enlarged and comprehensive view 
which thought and knowledge and culture give, to keep him 
from narrow and extreme interpretations, whence are born 
fanaticism, bigotry and all uncharitableness. He needs the 
“word of knowledge,” to understand the letter, and not to con- 
found the mental form or conception, in which the truth is 
clothed, with the living and informing word, which alone is 
spirit and life. 

In affirming that spiritual truth is revealed and finds its 
verification in the Christian consciousness, we do not overlook 
the fact that Christianity has its foundation if not its essence, 
in certain historical facts, whose evidence is external, that of 
testimony and not of intuition. But the meaning and even 
the reality of these facts is inseparably connected with certain 
intuitive judgments, without which they cannot be under- 
stood, or even believed. The miracles of Christ, including the 
great miracles, which form the bases or piers on which the 
wondrous arch of his life rests,—the incarnation and the resur- 
rection,—are all seen and felt to be in harmony with his char- 
acter and claims as the Son of God, in harmony, too, with our 
highest conceptions of divine power and wisdom and love, 
exercised for the redemption of man; in other words, they 
meet a response, and find a witness and verification in the 
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Christian consciousness, else we could not believe them. The 
fabulous miracles related in the spurious “Gospel of the 
Infancy,” are rejected because they contradict this conscious- 
ness, and not because they lack authenticity. Those, on the 
other hand, who reject the true miracles, do so not for lack of 
testimony sufticient to establish any other facts, but on @ priori 
grounds, because they are in contradiction to assumed first 
principles, viz: the impossibility of miracles; in other words, 
because in contradiction not to a Christian, or a truly rational 
consciousness, but to one limited in its range to sensible expe- 
rience and mere natural laws. 

Our exposition of the Christian consciousness would not be 
complete without considering a little more distinctly the nature 
of Faith, as preéminently the organ of divine or spiritual 
knowledge. Faith has been too much regarded either as a 
mere feeling, a blind trust in the word of another accepted as 
authority, or else as mere belief, i. e. assent to a proposition or 
a fact perceived to be true. In the one case, the feeling is not 
based in reason, and is therefore blind; in the other, the assent 
is purely intellectual, therefore lacking the moral and spiritual 
element. Hence the faith of the Church has tended’ to one 
or the other of these extremes,—a surrender of reason to 
authority, or a rationalistic belief wholly lacking in moral 
earnestness and spiritual power. 

But neither of these corresponds to the Scriptural idea of 
faith as defined by the Apostle, “the substance of things hoped 
for, the evidence of things not seen,” where faith is declared 
to be a knowing or self-evidencing, and also a substantiating 
power, making real and present what reason only infers. It is 
the evidence of things invisible, just as sight is the evidence of 
things seen. 

Faith cannot be understood so long as we hold rigidly to the 
common psychological division of the soul into intellect, sus- 
ceptibility, and will, or the knowing, feeling, and voluntary 
faculties as entirely distinct in their functions,—as if the soul 
were divided into so many parts, or sections, instead of a vital 
unity, or organism, whose nature it is to be all in every part. 
Still less can its nature and place be found while we ignore the 
distinction in kind between the natural and the spiritual in 
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man, and so confound in our philosophy soul and spirit, reason 
and understanding, desire and will, sensuous feeling, or in- 
stinctive passion, and spiritual love, dry volition and the choice 
of the heart. More profound and true is the philosophy of the 
Bible, which recognizes not the intellect, but the heart, as the 
fountain of all truest knowledge as well as of feeling and 
action,—yea, as the very fountain of life in man. There is a 
knowing which is also being, which knows its object not by 
inspection, but by a union or identification with it in love 
and sympathy; and this is below and deeper than the knowl- 
edge of the intellect. Love has an insight finer and more pro- 
found than reason, discerning things which reason without 
love could never discover. 

Faith is spiritual discernment, or a perception of the heart, 
in distinction from that of the mere intellect. Its knowledge, 
therefore, is not a “dry light,” but one in which feeling and 
will are concerned as truly as the reason. It is an energy of 
the whole spiritual being going out to and embracing its 
object. It is therefore both a surrender of se/f with whatever 
of selfish interest or private opinion may belong to one, to 
some commanding truth or person,—which is its passive side,— 
and a reception or appropriation of that truth or being as the 
sovereign law of thought and action. Hence the power and 
the grandeur of faith as a principle of the life, its calm and 
restful, and at the same time its active and inspiring character. 

Faith is defined by Coleridge as “the synthesis of reason and 
will,” which implies that it is both rational and voluntary, 
and that both act together as one power. We cannot believe 
what is irrational or contrary to reason, though we may and 
must believe what transcends the limits of our reason; just as 
we can conceive of things beyond our sight, but not of things 
inconceivable. “It is reason’s last step,” says Pascal, “to 
acknowledge that there is an infinity of things which transcend 
her powers.” Faith is taking the divine reason or word (logos) 
as supplementary to our own, which being the same in kind 
must coincide so far as our reason extends. We do not believe 
as a consequence of seeing the truth, but we see and feel its 
truth on condition, and in the very act of believing; for as 
Pascal says in substance if not in words, “In natural things we 
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must know in order to believe, but in divine things we must 
believe in order to know.”* 

Again, the object of faith is always spiritual, i. e. personal, 
real being in distinction from mere notions or abstractions. 
These are the products of the understanding, and are grasped 
and handled by the intellect, but not by the heart. This 
knows only persons or realities. We have faith in a person, 
but not in a proposition. Yet we may believe the latter, i. e. 
accord to it an intellectual assent ; but this is not faith unless 
the heart goes with it and beyond it, and fastens on a person as 
the ground and reason of the belief. Thus the Christian 
believes in the fact of the resurrection of Christ, or that Jesus 
rose from the dead, only as he first, or at the same time, 
believes in his person as divine, or the Son of God. Such faith 
makes the fact of his resurrection credible, and even necessary, 
while without such faith it is incredible and disbelieved not- 
withstanding the historical testimony. Believing in Jesus as a 
divine person, we believe his word as divine truth and of 
divine authority ; while without this faith we accept it as we 
do the words of other men, i. e. so far as our reason and under- 
standing perceive its truth. And in all other cases, we believe 
the word or testimony of another so far as we believe in his 
character, his truth and integrity. And these personal and 
spiritual things are things of faith or spiritual discernment, and 
not of demonstration. 

To take one mo.» example, we believe in the stability and 
constancy of nature’s laws, because we have faith in God 
as a God of truth and order and not of caprice. We also 
believe in miracles, or seeming violations of this order, not 
simply or chiefly because of the testimony of the witnesses, 
but because we believe in a God who is superior to nature and 
can bend or supersede its laws when needful, in accordance 
with the higher law of love and redemption. 

In these and all other cases of true faith, its transcendent 
and spiritually discerning power is shown in looking through 
all outward signs and phenomena to the invisible and personal 
reality, reading the spirit within the imprisoned letter, the 
mind and character behind the outward and partial fact, inter- 


* See Prof. Geo. P. Fisher’s Faith and Rationalism, pp. 83-98. 
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preting the outward by the inward, the visible sign by the 
invisible substance; whereas rationalism reverses this order and 
substitutes reasoning for insight. It is therefore sure to err 
and to misread the facts it claims to interpret. Judging em- 
pirically and according to sense, it argues that God, if he 
exists, cannot be a benevolent being, since the world is so full 
of evil. Like Job’s three friends, it argues uncommon guilt 
from such uncommon sufferings; or, like the Pharisees, infers 
that Jesus is a bad man because he broke the Sabbath by work- 
ing miracles of divine benevolence and power; or, like Othello, 
imputes crime to the purest of beings because she is too inno- 
cent to suspect suspicion or guard the doors of circumstance. 

We speak of faith as a laying hold or embrace of the divine, 
and also as a receptive power, as in the figure of “opening the 
door” of the heart, that Christ may enter in ; “that Christ may 
dwell in your hearts by faith, ete.,” in which we recognize the 
two-fold truth, first, of immediate contact and communion of 
spirit with spirit, and secondly, of a divine movement codper- 
ating with our own activity in all acts of faith. This makes 
clear the different functions and the wonderful power and 
effects of faith. As the organ of spiritual perception, it is the 
vision of God, or the eye of the spirit open and filled with 
divine light. As the organ of spiritual life, it is the reception 
of the Spirit of God, as the physical life is sustained by the in- 
spiration of the air that feeds the lungs. As the organ of 
spiritual or supernatural power, it is the divine strength working 
in and through human weakness, according to the word of the 
Apostle, “I can do all things through Christ who strengthen- 
eth me.” “I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me” In 
all these functions, and in the whole supernatural history of 
faith the one constant fact and constituent is the immediate 
contact, inspiration, indwelling and inworking of the divine in 
and with the human. 

Christian faith as related to the word of God is not belief in 
a past and finished revelation, an inspiration accorded only to 
prophets and holy men in the former ages, whose words are the 
limit and measure of divine truth, but an ever present inspira- 
tion and indwelling of God in man; not a mere logical dealing 
with verbal propositions, but a direct spiritual insight into 
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spiritual realities. “The words that I speak unto you,” said 
Christ, “they are spirit and they are life.” Justifying or sav- 
ing faith is not the appropriation éf Christ’s finished work and 
righteousness as a substitute for ours, but the reception of an 
ever-living Redeemer, working his own righteousness in us; 
not a mere belief that Jesus is the Son of God, but a total 
trust and spiritual adhesion to Him or abiding in Him as the 
divine Root of Humanity. In the words of another, it is “the 
trusting of one’s being to a Being, there to be rested, kept, 
guided, moulded, governed, and possessed forever.” 

III. Having thus shown the nature of the Christian Con- 
sciousness, it remains to consider briefly its place and authority 
in Christian doctrine. 

If it be that which we have seen it to be, we can assign to it 
no inferior or subordinate place. Its authority is no other than 
divine authority, the word and Spirit of God witnessing in the 
heart of the Christian. By this we do not mean that it is in- 
fallible in all cases, any more than conscience is always infalli- 
ble in its judgments, though it be truly the voice of God in 
the soul. Perhaps we may best illustrate its place and func- 
tion, and also its limitations, by showing its analogy to those 
of the conscience. 

We speak of the moral law of conscience as the law of God 
written in the heart, and identical in substance with the out- 
wardly revealed law. It is not the product or reflection of the 
written law, since it is before it; rather is that the expression 
and formulation of this—God writing down in words, on tables 
of stone, what he has first written on the table of the heart. 
The written law without the conscience to respond to and in- 
terpret it would be a mere letter, and the law of conscience 
without the commandment would be formless and inoperative. 
The Christian conscience, enlightened by the word and Spirit 
of God, is broader and deeper than the commandment ; since 
this touches only specific acts, while that embraces all actions 
and motives, the thoughts and intents of the heart. Hence in 
all questions of duty we refer, if we are wise, not to a specific 
precept, but to the court of the individual conscience, the law 
of God revealed in the heart, the perfect law of liberty, as the 
only true guide and authority. This may lead one wrong, if 
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the conscience be not enlightened, or be blinded by prejudice 
or passion ; but the letter of the Bible, interpreted by the mere 
understanding, will lead info greater error through unspiritual 
narrowness and intolerant bigotry. 

The application of this principle to the Christian conscious- 
ness will be obvious. This is not merely a law, prescribing 
what is right, but a light, revealing what.is true. It includes 
not only the moral sense and its intuitions, but Reason, the in- 
tellectual organ and test of truth, and Faith, or spiritual percep- 
tion, and all these as enlightened, informed, quickened and in- 
spired by the word and Spirit of God, by all the progressive 
light and knowledge which Christianity has poured into the 
world and wrought into human experience since the New Tes- 
tament was written. To say that this is not an authority in 
things of faith or of Christian truth and doctrine, while we 
admit the supremacy of conscience in questions of duty, is to 
affirm that the light of nature is superior to that of Christian 
revelation ; that the law of morality is a more certain guide 
than the law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus. The ulti- 
mate standard or criterion of truth must be internal and not 
external. For it is not what is written down in the letter of 
Scripture that can give certainty, or fix the meaning of any 
spiritual truth or doctrine,—as the various and conflicting inter- 
pretations of doctrine by the various sects of Christendom 
abundantly prove,—but it is the Spirit that inspired the original 
utterance, revealing the same truth within, or enabling the soul 
to see the truth symbolized in the letter, which alone can inter- 
pret any word of God. The logical meaning of a text—which 
is all the understanding can see—no more determines its spirit- 
ual and divine meaning, than the logic and grammar of Mil- 
ton’s Paradise Lost can explain its poetic beauty and sublimity, 
or than the wood and mechanical structure of the cross can 
interpret its power and significance to the Christian heart. 
The letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life; and this spirit is 
not in the letter, but in the spirit and mind of the enlightened 
and believing Christian. 

The Christian consciousness, in proportion as it is enlightened 
and inspired, is competent not only to interpret the written 
word, but to read, as it were, “ between the lines,” and discern 
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more of the mind of God than is or can be expressed in 
language ; just as Christ saw in the words of God to Moses 
the doctrine of the resurrection, or as he read in the ten words 
of the Decalogue the whole spiritual law infolded, which he 
unfolded in the Sermon on the Mount. In this connection we 
may cite the promise to the disciples, “I have yet many things 
to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now. Howbeit when 
he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he will guide you into all 
truth.” Was this spoken only to the Apostles? and was it 
wholly fulfilled in the inspiration they received and the utter- 
ances they gave forth? If so, what is the meaning of that 
later word by one of these same apostles, “‘ Ye have received 
an unction from the Holy One, and ye know all things; and 
ye need not that any man teach you.” To say that this was 
spoken and applies only to the Christians of the Apostolic age, 
is to vacate all the promises and declarations of the New Testa- 
ment of their meaning for us and the later ages of the world. 

We have employed one analogy from the revelation of 
divine law in the conscience. Another may be cited from the 
revelation of God in the physical world. This can only be in- 
terpreted by the same reason in man which is embodied in the 
laws and objects of the universe— by “thinking God’s thoughts 
after Him,” which in the case of Kepler and all great discov- 
erers is nothing else than inspiration. The verification of 
these laws by the calculating faculty is one thing, their discov- 
ery is quite another; and is made only by those to whom it is 
given. 

The spiritual system of truth disclosed in the Gospel is 
like the physical system, boundless and infinite. All attempts 
to interpret it by the understanding, or to reduce its spiritual 
facts and doctrines to logical definitions and complete theolog- 
ical systems, are like the Ptolemaic astronomy constructed from 
the appearance of the heavens to the eye, and from a geocentric 
position. Its true interpretation, or a true theology, must be 
spiritual and Christo-centric. Moreover, the whole truth is 
not revealed, and could not be even to apostles. A fewstars or 
constellations or galaxies dimly seen, shine down from the in- 
finite vault; a few great doctrines or laws of the spiritual 
universe are disclosed by inspiration, sufficient to show us the 
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way of life and salvation. But the whole mind of God is an 
open realm for faith to explore, as the heavens are to the 
astronomer. And this revelation of God which we call the 
Gospel is not primarily in the Bible as a written book, any 
more than God’s physical revelation is in books of science, but 
in Jesus Christ as a living and divine personality. This is the 
true Word of God, the truth as it is in Jesus, and not in mere 
words and propositions concerning Him. This is the real 
gospel, which we can know in its living power only as we have 
the mind and spirit of Christ revealing himself within us as 
his own interpreter. St. Paul’s aspiration and study should be 
that of every Christian: “That I may know Him and the 
power of his resurrection.” Revelation, in this subjective 
sense, is not a finished but a continuous process and unfolding 
of the mind of God. The immortal words of Robinson, ‘God 
has yet more truth to break forth out of his holy word,” 
are being verified in these last days, and to be verified more 
and more as the Christian consciousness fulfills its high and 
sacred function. 

What, then, is the relation of the Christian consciousness to 
the Holy Scriptures? Not certainly above or independent of 
them, since this consciousness itself, and its power of spiritual 
discernment, is awakened and formed by a knowledge and 
study of the Bible. The light by which we read and recognize 
them as the word of God, comes from or through the Scerip- 
tures; as the light by which we see the sun comes from the 
sun itself. Their divine authority, however, is not indepen- 
dent of the Christian consciousness, but one with it. “The 
Holy Scriptures,” says Rothe, “are an indispensible canon, as 
being the authentic expression of the Christian consciousness in 
its original fullness and purity.” We here see what was the 
Christian consciousness of the Apostles and primitive church, 
or their interpretation of Christ and the great facts of his 
revelation in the flesh, who lived so near to these facts, and 
were filled so largely with his spirit. And the Christian con- 
sciousness of all subsequent ages must be in accordance with 
this, since it proceeds from the same Spirit of truth, answering 
to it as the conscience answers to the written law, or as reason 
answers to the laws of the universe as revealed by science. And 
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just as conscience enlightened by Christianity, goes beyond 
the written precept, and owns a spiritual morality and a 
“nerfect law of liberty,” of which the law of commandments 
is an imperfect shadow; and as reason, having climbed the 
stairway of the stars, is able to see further into the universe 
than the science of Copernicus and Kepler and Newton was 
able to reach,—so the Christian consciousness, enlightened and 
taught by the Spirit of Christ, will, we believe, not only reach 
a truer interpretation of Scripture than has yet been attained, 
but will see further into the mind of God, and the spiritual 
laws of His kingdom, and the mysteries of the gospel, than 
even the Apostles were able to apprehend or declare. Who 
shall say that St. Paul, who avows himself a learner seeking to 
know Christ, and counting not himself to have apprehended, 
understood all the mysteries of which he writes—original sin, 
the person of Christ, the atonement, the resurrection of the 
dead and the coming of Christ to judgment? Are we for- 
bidden to think that not a little of the difficulty in respect to 
these doctrines comes not so much from wrong interpretation 
of his language, as from his own imperfect apprehension of 
their profound and vast and many sided relations, of which he 
caught partial glimpses, but no clear and comprehensive view ? 
In other words, revelation being necessarily progressive, the 
whole truth of Christianity was not and could not be revealed 
to the consciousness of that age, even of a Paul; but more of 
it may be revealed to a riper and more spiritually advanced 
age, according to the promise of Christ himself. It is true of 
the revelations of the Spirit, as of all human knowledge: “ For 
we know in part, and we prophesy in part, but when that 
which is perfect is come, then that which is in part shall be 
done away.” 

We anticipate many objections to the general view here 
presented, prominent among which will doubtless be the charge 
of “mysticism ;” and this will be deemed by many a fatal 
objection. Weare not careful to vindicate it from this charge, 
any more than the gospel and epistles of St. John, or many of 
the sayings and doctrines of our Lord himself. All profound- 
est truth that reaches below the region of the understand- 
ing is mystical; and the greatest and wisest philosophers 
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are mystics and unintelligible to those of a shallower school. 
The philosophy that underlies this article, as contrasted with 
that of Locke, on which most of our theologies are con- 
structed, is open to the same charge, for the reason that it 
is spiritual, in distinction from natural, and therefore most in 
harmony with spiritual or supernatural truth. In the words of 
Coleridge: “ A system, the first principle of which is to render 
the mind intuitive of the spiritual in man (i. e. of that which 
lies on the other side of our natural consciousness), must needs 
have a great obscurity for those who have never disciplined 
and strengthened this ulterior consciousness. It must, in 
truth, be a land of darkness, a perfect ante-Goshen, for men to 
whom the noblest treasures of their being are reported only 
through the imperfect translation of lifeless and sightless no- 
tions ; perhaps in great part through words which are but the 
shadows of notions; even as the notional understanding itself 
is but the shadowy abstraction of living and actual truth.” 

A little mysticism introduced into our too rationalistic theol- 
ogy would be a wholesome ingredient, and bring it into more 
vital sympathy with the spiritual truths it endeavors to define 
and formulate. To admit that there are truths and doctrines 
too profound and far-reaching for the understanding to grasp 
entire, and permit the little are of knowledge concerning them 
to remain an are, without attempting to complete the circle, 
might be detrimental to some of our theological “ systems,” 
but infinitely beneficial to Christian faith and honesty. 

We proposed at the outset of this article to show some of the 
workings of the Christian consciousness in the history of the 
church and of theology. Our limits are already so far 
exceeded, that we have room only for the briefest illustration. 

One has but to compare the theology of to-day with that of 
the Middle Ages, or even of a century ago, to see that progress, 
great and wonderful, has been made in almost every depart- 
ment of Christian truth. Our conception of God—the root- 
idea from which all theology takes growth and form—is no 
longer the same. Instead of a being whose supreme attribute 
was almightiness combined with arbitrary will and a justice 
different in kind from that recognized among men—a partial 
and vindictive being, loving his friends and hating his enemies, 
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and delighting in the infliction of torture on the helpless vic- 
tims of his wrath—instead of this creation of human depravity . 
and remorseless logic, the universal fatherhood and impartial 
self-sacrificing love of God as revealed by Christ the Son of 
God, is beginning to be recognized and believed. We say 
beginning, for this idea of God as love, and this love person- 
ally embodied and expressed in Christ, has not yet taken full 
possession of the thought and faith and theology of the 
church. Our conception, too, of Christ, of his person and 
character and work, his eternal and essential relation to human- 
ity and to the universe he created and has redeemed,—who will 
say that this has not changed since the age when M. Angelo 
pictured the Last Judgment, and when all human and lov- 
able qualities were transferred from Jesus to his deified 
mother? So too of the doctrines of Christianity, of sin and its 
retribution, of the atonement or redemption from sin, of the 
future state, of the resurrection of the body and the life ever- 
lasting. What new and transfiguring light has been shed upon 
these doctrines within the present half-century, which is slowly 
but surely penetrating these mysteries, and reconciling their 
difficulties with the intuitions of reason and conscience and the 
laws of the human soul! 

Whence have come these improvements and revolutions in 
theology? No new revelations have been made; the Bible is 
the same book now that it was in the fourth century; and the 
logical meaning of its words is the same as when the pathetic 
utterance of Christ—* This is my body, broken for you”—was 
petrified into the dogma of transubstantiation. The only 
answer is, that the Christian consciousness has become enlarged 
to receive, and quickened to discover and apprehend, more of 
the truth of God than in any previous age of the world. 
Christianity has ceased to be interpreted merely as dogma for 
the intellect ; it has burst through the letter, and has penetra- 
ted as spirit and life into the spirit and life of man. Christ 
has lived himself, partially at least, into the heart and con- 
sciousness of the race, revealing his affinity with all that is 
human, and is slowly regenerating the thought, the conceptions 
and opinions and sentiments of humanity, as well as its moral 
and spiritual life. 
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This result has come to pass not only through the general 

law of progress by which 

——‘‘the thoughts of men are widened 
With the process of the suns,” 

but also through specific inspiration of religious teachers 
raised up and enlightened for this very purpose. For while 
we accord a special degree of inspiration to Apostles and 
Evangelists, fitting them to record the sayings of Christ, and 
to unfold the great doctrines of Christianity with such marked 
and manifest divine authority that their writings have become 
gospels and sacred scriptures for all subsequent times, yet this 
does not preclude the raising up of other teachers likewise 
inspired, though in a less degree, for the further discovery and 
exposition of divine truth, “for the perfecting of the saints, 
for the edifying of the body of Christ.” No Protestant 
Christian, we suppose, doubts this in the case of Augustine and 
Luther and Calvin, though their inspiration was manifestly 
not infallible. 

And here we make bold to say, that inspiration as such no 
more implies infallibility of thought, than it does infallibility 
of action. There are degrees of inspiration, as there are of 
sanctification. There are also hinderances in the mind arising 
out of mental structure or intellectual capacity, or traditional 
opinion, or defect of knowledge, which clog and hinder the 
full intuition of divine light and truth, as there are defects of 
character which the Spirit of God cannot at once overcome. 
How far this applies to the writers of Scripture, whose inspira- 
tion is so manifestly unequal, we will not here discuss. The 
principle of a progressive revelation, and therefore a progres- 
sive inspiration, is one that must be admitted, and which offers 
a solution to many difficulties insoluble on the ground of an 
equal and infallible inspiration. But its application to modern 
teachers and prophets is obvious. 

And here the prophetic words of Robinson, already quoted 
in part, need to be pondered anew by that great evangelical 
body of which he stands the leader, as embodying the principle 
here advocated of a progressive theology, made necessary by 
progressive illumination of the Christian consciousness. In 
his parting address to the Pilgrims at their embarkation he 
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said: “I charge you before God and his blessed angels, that 
you follow me no further than I have followed Christ. And 
if God shall reveal anything to you, by any other instrument 
of his, be as ready to receive it as you ever were to receive 
anything by my ministry; for I am confident that God hath 
more truih yet to break forth out of His holy word. I cannot 
sufficiently bewail the condition of the Reformed churches, 
who have come to a period in religion, and will go no further 
than the instruments of their reformation. The Lutherans 
cannot be driven to go beyond Luther, for whatever part of 
God’s will he hath further imparted by Calvin, they will rather 
die than embrace it. And so also the Calvinists stick where 
Calvin ieft them—a misery much to be lamented. For though 
they both were shining lights in their times, yet God hath not 
revealed his whole will to them. Remember now your church 
covenant, whereby you engage with God and one another, to 
receive whatever light shall be made known to you from His 
written word. For it is not possible that the Christian world 
is so lately come out of such thick anti-Christian darkness, 
and that full perfection of knowledge should break forth at 
once.” * 

We close with these remarkable words, which seem to include 
implicitly all that we have endeavored in this article to show, 
the capacity in every regenerate Christian soul—and latent in 
all men by virtue of their divine parentage—to receive and to 
know divine truth by immediate revelation; and the duty of 
accepting larger measures of such truth, through whatever 
medium or instrument it may come. 

If any fear lest the door be thus opened to error and delu- 
sion, and ask, how shall new truth be discriminated from error 
except by external standards, since many false prophets are 
gone out into the world? we answer in the words of an 
Apostle: “He that is spiritual judgeth all things.” And 
“ Believe not every spirit, but try the spirits, whether they be 
of God.” The Saviour also replies: ‘“‘My sheep hear my 
voice, and they follow me; but a stranger will they not follow, 
for they know not the voice of strangers.” The same inward 
witness and power of spiritual discernment which authenticated 


* Young’s Chronicles of the Pilgrims, pp. 396-7. 
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the books of Scripture in the settlement of the Canon, discrim- 
inating what was divinely inspired from the spurious and the 
false, without any outward authority; which has kept the faith 
once delivered to the saints through all controversies and here- 
sies and corruptions of the church, and even amid the various 
conflicting creeds and decrees of councils, slowly enlarging 
and purifying itself, as more and clearer light has broken forth 
from God’s word, or been revealed in the Christian conscious- 
ness,—this, which is none other than the Spirit of truth dwell- 
ing and working in the heart of the church, may be trusted to 
preserve the church and the truth in the conflicts and trials 
that are yet to come; “till we all come into the unity of the 
faith and of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect 
man, to the measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ.” 
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Articte VI—PRESIDENT PORTER’S MORAL SCIENCE 
AND SOME OF ITS PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS. 


To Yale men a new book by President Porter is an event ; 
it is an event of twofold importance when it is upon a theme 
connected with the department in which for so many years he 
has been an instructor. It is doubtful if there is an instructor 
in the land from whose lips a larger number of educated men 
have received their knowledge of mental and moral science. 

It is pleasant also to have evidence that, in common with 
some of his distinguished compeers, President Porter with 
increasing years, shows no sign of diminished intellectual 
vigor. Unless I greatly mistake, this book marks a decided 
advance upon his previous work. It is written with the hand 
of one who has long lived with his subject, and, while he has 
kept abreast of the latest learning, has not been burdened by 
the mass of his material or bewildered by wide diversity of 
views. Compared with such a treatise as Professor Green’s 
Prolegomena to Ethics, which may be taken as the latest 
expression of the best English moral science, it is compact, 
explicit, comprehensive, graphic; its definitions are sharp, its 
elucidations clear, simple and suggestive. The book has the 
rare quality of being strictly scientific and at the same time 
thoroughly readable. As a text-book or a work of reference, 
which doubtless is the author’s thought concerning it, its 
method is so orderly, and its statements so succinct and harmo- 
nious that one is not under the necessity of making many 
references to learn the author’s true meaning. With pardon- 
able pride the older Yale graduates, at least, will say, Longa 
atas Pylium prudentem Nestora fect. He taught philosophy 
in our day and the world has not yet gone altogether beyond 
him. 

The treatise opens with an analysis of man’s moral constitu- 
tion, in which two elements are found to be distinguishable in 
every exercise of sensibility—the emotion proper, and the 
attendant desire. The law is universal that every feeling, 
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whether pleasurable or painful, is no sooner experienced than 
it awakens a desire that the pleasure may be continued or the 
pain may terminate. This leads to the position that the object 
of the feeling is that, be it what it may, which gives pleas- 
ure; and the object of the desire is the feeling itself. This 
object is purely subjective, but it is the primary object, on 
which the desire directly terminates. Wedesire an object, not 
for its own sake, but for its capacity to affect us directly with 
pleasure. The maxim of the Scholastics, Zgnoti nulla cupido, 
is accepted as affirming the correct view, viz: that every 
object desired must be known, or believed, to stand in some 
relation to the affectional capacity of the person desiring it, 
and that this known relation is the direct object of the conse- 
quent desire, and the remote reason why the object is desired. 
As against those who urge the existence of unconscious 
impulses which precede all experience, and exclude all know]- 
edge of the subjective good or evil which their gratification 
involves, the theory maintains that all impulses which remain 
forever below consciousness can have no relation to those affec- 
tions or desires which impel to intelligent and responsible voli- 
tion. And, on the other hand, a clear distinction is main- 
tained between the happiness which underlies every appetite, 
affection, or desire, as its ultimate impulse, and that so-called 
desire of happiness which has been held by many to be a 
special sensibility codrdinate with the affections, and super- 
added to them. This, as matter of fact, does not exist. No 
man sets before himself the ideal of happiness and desires it, 
and no single desire can be resolved into the desire of happi- 
ness; while yet it is true that every individual desire is moved 
by the special subjective good which its object can produce. 
The sensibilities, so far as they are the subject of Ethics, are 
penetrated and controlled by the presence and activity of the 
will. The will is not simply a stronger or more or less perma- 
nent desire, nor the personification of the man as endowed 
with an intellect which is capable of deliberating over what 
we call a choice, nor are its phenomena resolvable into the 
activities of intellect and feeling, as variously claimed by the 
materialists and those philosophical writers who are influenced 
by them, as Herbert Spencer, Leslie Stephens, Bain, Buckle, 
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Draper, Froude; it is a distinct faculty of the soul; and its 
freedom, whatever use man may make of it, and however 
ample the field of the operation of natural forces, is stoutly 
maintained. This is the definition of freedom, “To hold that 
the will is free, is to assert that man chooses, and, in choosing, 
is freed or liberated from any and all of those limitations and 
constraints which pertain to physical agencies ” 

The power to choose is not a power to choose without a 
motive, but the freedom of the will is to be demonstrated by 
its use of motives in connection with moral choices. It is 
found to have liberty to choose when moral relations and 
moral qualities are concerned. It is therefore free, though in 
every other relation the character may be shown to be under 
the dominion of the laws that pertain to physical forces, to 
heredity, environment, development, and the like. The mo- 
ment that any of these forces enters the realm of moral rela- 
tions it comes under the dominion of the will, which, whether 
the force be great or small, acts in entire independence of it 
and by a power absolutely its own. 

Character, therefore, is not the result of an impress left by 
the will upon the passive or spontaneous springs of action ; it 
is the sustained energizing of the responsible will. Nor is the 
will simply the producer of the separate elements, which as dis- 
tinct choices, have from time to time contributed to make up 
the aggregate of character; it is the never-ceasing activity 
which alone constitutes the moral personality. When a sudden 
and decisive change is seen to occur in the moral life of a man, 
it is not to be regarded as a change produced by the powerful 
action of the will making a contribution, however important, 
to the series of acts which have constituted the existing char- 
acter, and so materially changing it; rather the man is to be 
conceived as animated by an unremitting voluntary energy, 
which at this point has put forth a power equal to the change 
that is produced and adequate to maintain it. The character 
is to be termed good or evil exactly as is the single word or act, 
the special volition ; that is, both are alike the will in action. 
Inward dispositions and habits of thought or feeling are to be 
recognized as right or wrong, so far as they are consented to 
by the will, exactly as outward acts are. Viewed as a moral 
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personality, a man is as responsible for what he is as for what 
he does. 

Passing to the function of the intellect in determining the 
origin and nature of moral relations, an excellent case is made 
out in favor of the theory that the ultimate source of moral 
ideas or obligations is not to be sought in a special faculty, or 
moral reason, as held by President McCosh, Professor Calder- 
wood and others. These moral relations are shown to be the 
product of a special application of the reflective intellect to 
man’s natural capacities, finding in them an ideal of attainment 
which it necessarily imposes as a law upon the will, thus estab- 
lishing a norm for character. Tested by consciousness, this 
theory is strongly supported by the fact that when a man asks 
“For what do I exist, and how can I fulfill the end of my 
being ?” he cannot but answer, “In choosing the highest object, 
or obeying the best impulses which my nature provides or 
makes possible.” He recognizes the end for which his natural 
capacities were manifestly created as indicating for him the law 
of right. This becomes the definition of moral good. Moral 
good is the voluntary choice of the highest natural good 
possible to man, as known to himself and by himself, and 
interpreted as the end of his existence and activities. 

This may be regarded as the turning point of the book. 
Whatever may be said of the analysis of consciousness by 
which alone a knowledge of the origin and nature of moral 
good can be reached, an analysis necessarily delicate, and the 
results of which will always be sure to be questioned, the 
theory before us has great practical advantages. It is one 
thing, as our author is quick to observe, to have an ideal which 
has no known and necessary relations to the actual, and to find 
it and be forced to use it, we know not why, by instinct or 
impulse; and altogether another thing to find the basis of our 
moral ideal in the actual capacities of man’s nature. Only in 
the latter case does the ideal approve itself as rational; it is 
found in the really possible. Adopting the view that the 
origin of moral obligation is not to be sought in a “moral 
sense” or in the intuitions, but is derived by the reflective 
intellect from a consideration of man’s nature and capacities, 
we get light at once for discussing questions of practical moral- 
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ity as well as religion. The relation of the individual both to 
the world about him and to the Creator of his faculties, be- 
comes an integral part of the subject matter from the contem- 
plation of which he derives his “categorical imperative,” his 
clear sense of moral obligation. The duty of serving God and 
the duty of doing right are found to be fundamental in human 
nature and essential both to man’s true development and to his 
happiness. 

It is worth the while to pause for a moment to compare 
with this the conclusions reached by writers of another school. 
Leslie Stephens in his “Science of Ethics,” says: “There is no 
absolute coincidence between virtue and happiness. I cannot 
prove that it is always prudent to act rightly, or that it is 
always happiest to be virtuous. The virtuous men may be the 
very salt of the earth, and yet the discharge of a function 
socially necessary may involve their own misery. Every 
reformer who breaks with the world, though for the world’s 
good, must naturally expect much pain, and must be often 
tempted to think that peace and harmony are worth buying, 
even at the price of condoning evil. Be good if you would be 
happy, seems to be the verdict of worldly prudence, but it 
adds in an emphatic aside, Be not too good!’ Of a moral 
hero, he says: “It may be possible that a less honorable man 
would have had a happier life, and that a temporary fall below 
the highest strain of heroism would have secured for him a 
greater chance of happiness.” A philosophy which makes 
Ethics an idle, if not an impossible, science. Professor Gold- 
win Smith’s comment is, “It is impossible to construct a rule 
for individual conduct, or for the direction of life, by mere 
inspection of the phenomena of social evolution without some 
conception of the estate and destiny of man.” It is precisely 
this conception of the estate and destiny of man which Presi- 
dent Porter lays at the foundation of his theory of virtue, and 
holds before the mind as the permanent object of its contem- 
plation. It furnishes both the law and the authority for moral 
conduct. 

As an incidental merit of this theory it is to be observed that 
by it the intellect is subjected to the necessity of constant 
reflection, which constitutes a severe moral training; and the 
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changeableness of moral codes and their flexibility, the result 
of endless change of circumstances, strengthen the grip and 
permanency of the law by increasing its manifest usefulness, 
at the same time that the intellect is disciplined and fitted to 
play its part in wisely guiding man in his practical duties. 

This scheme of morals makes the service of God an integral 
part and the true culmination of all right, living; while in the 
other direction it naturally points to God as the author of all. 
I commend this sentence to those younger alumni who are 
disposed to make a somewhat bold infidelity a mark of 
intelligence. “It is,” says President Porter, “impossible to 
construct any theory of ethics unless we recognize the presence 
of design in the universe.” This gives us in modern scientific 
phrase the words of Sophocles concerning truth, mercy, justice 
and love, “They have their birth in heaven. Jove alone and 
not human nature has begotten them, neither can any sink 
them in oblivion. God is great through them, neither waxeth 
He old.” 

Méyag ev tovrocg Oed¢, 
ovdé yypdoxee 


Passing from questions of the theory to those of the practice 
of morals, a remark of the late Professor Green comes to mind. 
In reviewing the Hedonistic philosophy in his Prolegomena to 
Ethies, he says: “ We are no more justified in treating what 
we take to be untrue theories of morals as positive promoters 
of vice, than in treating what we deem truer theories as 
positive promoters of virtue. Only those in whom the tend- 
encies to vicious self-indulgence have been so far overcome 
as to allow the aspiration after perfection of life to take 
effect, are in a state to be affected either for better or for 
worse by theories of the good. The worst that can truly be 
objected against the prevalence of the Hedonistic theory is 
that it may retard and mislead those who are already good, 
according to the ordinary sense of goodness as equivalent to 
immunity from vice, in their effort to be better; and the most 
that can be claimed for the theory which we deem truer, is that 
it keeps the way clearer of speculative impediments to the 
operation of motives which it seeks to interpret but does not 
pretend to supply.” But while retaining this truth in mind 
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would do much to lessen the sharpness of the odium theolog- 
tcum and philosophicum, which is always quick to charge 
wrong theory with the responsibility for wrong practice, it is 
nevertheless no small advantage to be able to pass upon ques- 
tions of daily duty with the aid of a theory of morals like the 
one before us, which “keeps the way clear of speculative 
impediments.” 

Striking testimony to the existence of God as a moral gov- 
ernor is found in the fact that the world is so constituted that 
the fundamental principles of duty are never openly assailed 
or formally denied by men in authority. Every command of 
parent, teacher, or magistrate, if enforced by any reason is 
enforced by a reason found in the well-being of the individual 
and community. “Virtue,” says Butler, “is that which all 
ages and all countries have made profession of in public.” To 
this suggestion of President Porter’s may be added the fact 
that the world has from a wholly selfish standpoint pronounced 
honesty to be the best policy. Business indeed could not be 
done on any other basis. One cannot conceive the great busi- 
ness houses that have stood for generations, and in a few 
instances even for centuries, as doing business in ways that 
were continuously dishonest. This is the world’s testimony 
that the fundamental conceptions of morality are not only 
theoretically right, but that they are indispensable in practical 
life. 

The chapter on the Law of Honor will be read with interest 
in certain parts of our country. It shows that while theoreti- 
cally it is often identified with the law of duty and conceived 
as embracing the motives and the conscience, it is in fact simply 
a “convention,” or artificial product of society, imparting cer- 
tain privileges in return for the recognition of certain external 
acts. The requirements of honor are satisfied, whatever a man 
be at heart, if he but obeys the rules of outward conduct which 
it lays down often with rigorous preciseness. Its immoral 
tendency is clearly stated, and the conclusion reached that 
“the man who confessedly and deliberately makes the law of 
honor supreme, must in heart and principle be a traitor to con- 
science and to God.” 

The discussion of gambling is less satisfactory. It fails to 
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give any definition of the vice, content to apply to it the word 
“passion,” and to treat it as an indulgence which is quick to 
lead to consequences that are beyond control. This is as inade- 
quate as it would be to discuss intemperance, or the opium 
habit, or unchastity, from the same standpoint. Why is the 
indulgence of this passion wrong? Not simply because its 
ultimate consequences are evil, but because it arrays one man’s 
gain against another’s loss; it is therefore essentially antago- 
nistic to the law of God that we love our neighbor as ourself. 
In doing this it also appeals to, and promotes the growth of a 
destroying passion in every human heart, the greed of gain. 
Because the greed of gain, excited in this manner, is always a 
greed, it is always and everywhere immoral. The extent of 
the immorality and the amount of evil it works vary with the 
circumstances. These as exemplified in certain forms of busi- 
ness are referred to, but with what seems a slight apprehend- 
ing of the extent to which the vice has become prevalent in 
connection with transactions in all the great staples, opening 
“broker’s offices” in our smaller towns, and even in our 
villages drawing the young men and small merchants into 
dabbling in stocks and “going long” or “short” in grain. In 
view of the mania for “combinations” in connection with base 
ball and other athletic sports which of late has attracted so 
much attention, of the struggle over “policy shops” in our 
large cities, of the sharp contest of the United States post 
office department to exclude lottery business from the mails, 
and of the aroused public opinion on the matter of the Grand 
Army and similar fairs with lottery attachments, the section on 
lotteries is an amazement. A marked change in public senti- 
ment in late years is recognized; and the application of the 
general principles of morality as against gambling is acknow]- 
edged ; and then apology is offered for raffling for benevolent 
or religious purposes, where the stake is not large! In reply 
it might be enough to say that when the attempt is made to 
break up gambling in its more obnoxious forms, the imme- 
diate cry is of persecution, because the churches do the same. 
A method of getting money which is denounced as a “ pas- 
sion” when used for private advantage loses none of its immor- 
ality when applied to a charity, public or private; and the talk 
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of Phariseeism in connection with its disapproval is entirely 
out of place. The only defensible course for a church or a 
benevolent organization is to be at least as scrupulous as an 
honorable business man is. The quick way to make the relig- 
ious professions of the one and the benevolent professions of 
the other a stench in the community, is to depart from this 
straight course. In turning from this discussion one cannot 
but appreciate the hard sense of the uncouth Western youth, 
who, when required to write a composition about virtue, wrote 
as follows: 

‘¢ ABOUT VIRTUE.—Virtue is a good thing to get a holt of. Whenever 
a feller gets a holt of virtue, he better keep a holt.” 

The discussion of the question of Property is thorough-going 
and satisfactory. The right of acquisition is shown to be essen- 
tial to man’s condition as a social being, and the duties grow- 
ing out of it are to be determined by this fact. There can 
be no question that this position is correct. But if property 
is to be defended as “an arrangement to which man has a 
natural right which is sanctioned by the nature of man and the 
will of God,” and if attacks on the right te property or the 
possession of property are to be denounced as “immoral” and 
“an open offense against one’s kind,” then too much care can- 
not be taken by the State to see that property shall be lawfully 
acquired and benevolently used, i. e., used so as to promote the 
well-being of all. This is not Socialism in the usual sense, but 
is Socialism in the true meaning, that which Frederick Maurice 
and Charles Kingsley gave to it. The right to property is 
made co-extensive with the duties of property. For the State 
to be indifferent to the methods by which citizens gain prop- 
erty, or the uses to which they put it, is to expose to success- 
ful attack the foundations on which the State itself rests. 
The State will be found maintaining a theory of right which 
the practice of the citizens gainsays. All rights then become 
confused, and any right may be destroyed by blind onset. 

Here is the danger from Socialism. As the reckless mouth- 
ings of the vicious class, it is little to be feared. But when it 
becomes the clamor of the masses of the poor against the exist- 
ing order of things which insures to the few the exclusive 
possession of vast accumulations of property, regardless of 
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their personal character, or the method by which they obtained 
the property, or the uses to which they put it, then Socialism 
is a peril of the gravest kind. That there is ground for this 
complaint is the growing feeling in many minds. It is to be 
regretted that, while everything cannot be said in one book, 
this subject is not more fully discussed from the side of the 
people. Words from President Porter’ would carry great 
weight. His condemnation of the “ moral crime of demagog- 
ism” that is found haranguing against all property is emphatic 
and right; but the men who are likely to read his book are 
not so much in need of being strengthened in that opinion, 
as they are of having their eyes opened to see the wrongs 
which give to demagogism its power, and of being stirred to 
remove them. The principles are all here; but, as Pascal 
said of good maxims which are all extant in the world, we 
need to be taught to apply them. 

In this connection a word may be said of the discussion of 
the function of the State in the matter of Punishment. The 
position of the book is unquestionable, that the immediate end 
of punishment is prevention, and the secondary end, the 
reformation of the criminal and the moral education of the 
community. Attention, however, might have been called to 
the retributive element, which while not properly entering 
into any form of human punishment as an object or end, has 
a place ina scientific analysis, as expressing the moral sense 
of the community, and therefore by its emphatic expression 
toning up the public mind. To this end exact justice is need- 
ful; men must see a just relation of the punishment to the 
offense so far as the law can express it. A prevalent idea in 
the minds of the criminal class to-day is, that there is one law 
for the poor and another for the rich. They see many offend- 
ers breaking the law with impunity or escaping with scanty 
penalty ; consequently the law is not felt to be justly retribu- 
tive and loses its power as a moral force. 

There is also great need of emphasizing the reformatory 
function of punishment. The entire question of prison admin- 
istration is being discussed in some States from the standpoint 
of relative expense, in the face of the fact that, taken as a 
whole, the penal system of the country as a reformatory meas- 
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ure has utterly broken down. Our municipal courts are over- 
run, and our jails are filled with “repeaters.” Judges and 
jailors alike agree that, the system being what it is, to sentence 
a prisoner for the first time is to start him on a sure career of 
growing evil. The law turns him out of prison invariably 
worse than when he went in, and humane judges continually 
“suspend sentence” upon youthful culprits to avoid as long as 
possible sending them to the county school of crime. Here 
and there serious attempt is making to remedy the evil in 
single instances, but nothing short of thorough-going reforma- 
tion of our whole penal system is needful. The work may 
well begin in the discussion of first principles, and their eluci- 
dation in the light of modern requirements, in such treatises 
as the one before us. 

The chapter on Veracity will probably not meet entire 
approval, for, strange as it may be, while the practice of the 
average man of good character in regard to speaking the truth 
to his neighbor is in the main unimpeachable, the philosophers 
have not yet succeeded in drawing a satisfactory line to show 
where deception begins to be right. The chapters on duties 
to the Family, the State, and God, with which the book closes, 
are all that could be desired. 

The general impression left by the book as a whole is of 
harmoniousness. Turning from a careful reading of any im- 
portant section, like that on Duty, or the Will, or Conscience, 
or Self-Love, one feels that it is preéminently wholesome. 
The intellect is satisfied by careful analysis and definite final 
statement, and the moral sense is satisfied by the evid nt just- 
ness of the conclusion. There is no finding one’s self fixed by 
a definition, or landed at the end of a logical process, in a con- 
clusion at which one instinctively rebels. As a theory of 
morals, it is the work of a mind so sound as to justify quoting 
in connection with it the saying of Vinet, Savoir ce gw il crovt, 
cest connaitre ce qu il est. 

In a day when “mercantilism” affects even our colleges, 
and the scholar at his books is not altogether exempt from the 
temptations that beset the merchant in his office, this volume 
is a valuable testimony to the reality of that world of thought 
and life whose fruits are not to be gathered into barns nor 
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exchanged in the markets; it exalts ends whose worth finds no 
estimate in material values; and calls for effort for which 
economists can find no rate of compensation in the wages of 
labor. It shows that satisfaction is to be sought never in what 
we are, but in reaching after what we may become, and makes 
the prime duty of man to be a ceaseless energy in striving to 
attain to that which God has planned and made possible for 
him. A scheme of ethics which begins with God’s thought 
concerning man as its norm, and ends in bringing the per- 
fected man to the footstool of God, cannot be very wide of the 
truth. 
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Articte VIIL.—GRAMMATICAL SUGGESTIONS FROM A 
WORKSHOP. 


IN an office-building which I occasionally visit, is a dingy 
little room occupied as a shop by one of those useful men who 
can turn their hands to almost any mechanical task, from repair- 
ing a fine clock to building a cow-shed, and do it well. To the 
casual observer, the place is far from beautiful, and has a 
“cluttered-up” appearance suggestive of habits the reverse of 
orderly. The floor—where not occupied by benches, lathes, 
horses, and a rusty stove surmounted by a glue-kettle—is nearly 
concealed by bits of timber, shavings and miscellaneous débris. 
The walls are lined with shelves and racks of many shapes, 
sizes, and colors, obviously put up at different times and con- 
structed of odds and ends, with no thought of symmetry or 
harmony in their arrangement. And when one examines the 
tools themselves, they are found to form a collection almost 
equally promiscuous. No two have handles alike, or look as if 
they came from the same maker. They are disposed in rude 
stands, boxes, and cases of irregular forms, which seem to have 
been hastily adapted to their present purpose in default of any- 
thing better. Nothing could be more unlike the finely finished 
and ingeniously arranged “ gentlemen’s tool-chests ”’ that fasci- 
nate the eye of mechanically disposed visitors in hardware 
stores. 

Yet the oceupant of this little shop can lay his hand in a 
moment on any article in it, by day or by night, and knows 
the contents as you know the alphabet. And when he puts 
any implement into service, it is found to answer its purpose 
to very perfection. The chisels cut like razors ; the saws follow 
the line without the deflection of a hair’s breadth; the lathes 
run exactly true; the vises and clamps hold like a bad habit. 
For all their rude appearance, it would be hard to suggest any 
improvement in the practical working of this collection of 
heterogeneous apparatus. 

Now I have often thought, while watching this mechanic at 
work, that his position (barring, of course, any question as to 
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relative degrees of skill) is in some respects not unlike that of 
a magazine contributor preparing anarticle. Is not the English 
language, too, a seemingly disordered and inharmonious 
assemblage of implements, appliances and raw material? Our 
vocabulary is made up of importations from every country 
under heaven ; our present tenses and their preterites, our indi- 
vidual terms and their significance in idiomatic phrases, our 
spoken words and their representatives in writing, have in 
scores of cases about as much seeming congruity as my mechan- 
ical friend’s delicate watch-making lathe with the dirty table 
on which it stands and the rough box that covers it. And yet, 
what work can be accomplished with the English language! 
What distinction so fine, what conception so grand, what men- 
tal creation so lovely, that this unsymmetrical and in many 
respects unbeautiful tongue is inadequaté (if only one knows 
how to use it) for putting it into permanent form for preserva- 
tion? Asa means for the expression of thought, our modified 
Anglo-Saxon in the hands of a master excels the comparatively 
regular languages of antiquity and of many savage peoples, as 
the mechanic’s unattractive tools excel for practical purposes 
the handsome but untrustworthy contents of the “gentlemen’s 
tool-chests.” Less sonorous than German, less sparkling than 
French, less musical than Spanish, less logical and systematic 
by far in its structure than Latin, less flexible than Greek, how 
it surpasses them all for meeting the varied necessities of man- 
kind! 

And does not this parallelism suggest a useful lesson to cer- 
tain hypercritical critics whose wont it is to act the part of 
grand inquisitors as to the legitimacy of the new terms which 
are constantly appearing in our language, often to supply real 
and important wants? <A great hubbub was made by this class 
of people on the introduction of the now well established 
noun starvation, which even Mr. Skeat, notwithstanding his 
usual liberality of judgment, condemns as a “ridiculous 
hybrid.” Hybrid of course it is—an Anglo-Saxon root with a 
Latin suffix, as if one were to fit a rough hickory handle into a 
highly polished lignum-vite mallet. But consider the circum- 
stances. The implement was badly needed; the materials of 
which it was constructed were the best at hand at the moment, 
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or the best that were thought of; and it answers its purpose 
well. Can we afford to discard it because it is not handsome 
in appearance? elcable has fallen under the ban of the same 
class of thinkers. It is badly formed, no -doubt; but so, for 
that matter is its parent, the universally accepted verb rely, 
and still more so the unchallenged noun reliance, consisting as 
this does of an English root with a French prefix and suffix, 
like an old, well-worn spoke-shave with a pair of bran new 
handles. (As to the other objection to reliable—that we do 
not rely a thing but rely upon it, and therefore the adjective 
ought to be rely-upon-able, any comment may safely be de- 
ferred until people begin saying laugh-at-able instead of laugh- 
able; the principle is the same in both cases.) Fault is perpe- 
tually found with talented, on the ground that participles ought 
not te be formed from nouns; and perhaps they ought not, in 
a strictly logical and regular language; but a tongue that 
already includes diseased, gifted, lettered, bigoted, turreted, 
landed, towered, blooded, cultured, acred, steepled, mitred, 
coped, tippeted, booted, spurred, horned, unprincipled, and 
widowed, will hardly suffer much by admitting one more forma- 
tion of the same anomalous kind. Stand-poini, wash-tub, 
shoe-horn, cook-stove, and go-cart (bootjack might have been 
added) are set down as abominations, “ slovenly and uncouth,” 
by a popular writer on correctness in speech, because they do 
not conform in their structure to a somewhat complicated 
eanon which he lays down as the law for making “ compounds 
of this kind.” His argument is a complete non-sequitur. The 
laws relating to the development of a language are to be 
deduced from the history of that development, just as the so- 
called laws of nature are merely generalized statements of 
observed facts. And in regard to these expressions which our 
acceptance of his canon would require us to condemn, it must 
be noticed that they are not only briefer (always an advantage) 
but actually clearer than those which the critic would substi- 
tute for them. The meaning of a cooking-stove, to be sure, is 
not greatly liable to misapprehension ; nor perhaps is that of a 
washing tub; but booting jack is open to the manifest objection 
that it is not for booting but for unbooting, so to speak, that 
the implement is designed, while shoeing horn suggests an 
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entirely wrong idea—we do not speak of the process of dressing 
our feet as “shoeing” them ; and what sort of a description of 
the well-known nursery machine would it be to ecallita “ going 
cart ?” 

The fact of the matter seems to be that while of course it is 
desirable that the development of the language should proceed 
upon regular lines and in conformity with logical principles, 
yet it is by no means essential to the usefulness of a word that 
it should be thus formed; and if only the word is useful, we 
ean well afford to admit it to our already heterogeneous vocabu- 
lary, the vocabulary being all the more serviceable in many 
ways on account of the variety and lack of unity among its 
constituent parts. The important question in all such cases, 
looking at them from the mechanical point of view, is, have 
we need of this tool, and is it the best we can readily procure ? 
If yea, we shall be just so much the poorer for rejecting it on 
account of its uncouth appearance. 

It ought to be remembered indeed that our list of words, 
numerous as it is, is yet not comprehensive enough to fulfill 
the highest ideal of a perfect tongue. We need more tools, a 
good many of them, and it sometimes seems a pity rather that 
we cannot manufacture and introduce them when the need is 
perceived, than that some of those we have, offend in their 
composition the strict requirements of congruity. We badly 
need, for instance, epicene pronouns in the singular answering 
to they, them, and their, in the plural. True it is, one can 
often use he, him, and his, expecting hearers or readers to 
remember that “the brethren embrace the sistern.” True it 
also is, one can often get around the difficulty by rearranging 
a sentence; but there zs a difficulty, for all that. A man 
wishes to say that each of his two children, a boy and a girl, 
has the exclusive use of a bedroom. He naturally begins: 
“ Each of my children has a room to —” how shall he finish ? 
It is not quite right to say that each has a room to himself, or 
to herself, and it is certainly far from grammatical or pleasing 
to say themselves. What shall he do? The problem is of 
daily occurrence, as any one will find who will take pains to 
watch for it. 

We need, too, a preterite for the verb ought. We are com- 
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pelled to say, “ You ought to have done such and such things” 
—which is by no means what we really mean. One cannot 
possibly be under obligation to have done anything—the phrase 
is absurd. All obligation is to do, and it would be an import- 
ant gain in the direction of clearness and conciseness if we 
might say, when speaking of past time, “ you oughted.” 

We need, again, a word almost synonymous with many, but 
having a slightly different shade of meaning—a lack which is 
often supplied, awkwardly and incorrectly, by the use of 
numerous with a plural noun. People say, “ there are numer- 
ous books on that subject,”—which is clearly ungrammatical ; 
there may be a numerous list of books, but that expression, 
correct in syntax, does not seem quite to express the idea ; and 
to say there are many books may be rather too strong a state- 
ment. 

We need, once more, a verb for which replace is commonly 
substituted, there being nothing better at hand. One removes 
a painting from his wall and hangs up an engraving in its 
stead. For a brief statement of this action, we have at present 
nothing better than to say that the painting was replaced by 
the engraving. Yet this is really nonsense. To replace a 
thing is to put it back where it was before. Here, as in the 
case of numerous, we may be said to lack a gimlet and find 
ourselves compelled to bore holes, blunderingly and unsatisfac- 
torily, with the blade of a pen-knife. 

Then there are not a few adverbs which one meets in foreign 
tongues and finds so useful that he wonders at himself for 
never having noticed the absence of corresponding words in 
English. Familiar examples are frewndlich and hoffentlich in 
German. One cannot say in English, “He received me 
friendlily,” convenient as it would be sometimes be to do so, 
neither kindly nor cordially quite answering the purpose. 
Nor can we say: “The doctor has hopeably given the right 
medicine.” If you presume he has done so, you may say 
presumably; if you are sure of it, you have wndoubtedly ; but 
if you only desire to express a pretty strong hope, you must 
cast your sentence in another mould. 

At the same time, we have certainly bad words enough— 
bad, not because they are irregular in form or composed of 
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incongruous elements, but because they are for some other 
reason (adopting Noah Webster’s sententious expression) non- 
sensical. 7elpmeet is one of these monsters. The result of a 
stupid blunder in running together a noun and an adjective 
that stand separate in the familiar verse in Genesis, it can 
hardly be called a word at all; it means nothing in particular 
and is worse than useless. Dissever, disannul, unravel, lesser, 
and similar feeble attempts at unnecessary emphasis, are other 
instances ; sever, annul, ravel, less, answer the purpose eom- 
pletely, with the advantage of smaller bulk; the addition of 
the extra syllable is like giving a serew-driver two handles. 
Equally useless for the most part is the school-ma’amish insist- 
ence upon indicating, by the addition of ess, the feminine 
gender in a number of nouns indicative of occupation or posi- 
tion. Sometimes of course the sex of the person referred to 
has a direct bearing upon her relations to her calling, as in the 
ease of an actress, whom it is often doubtless well to discrim- 
inate, in speech as in thought, from an actor. But it can 
hardly be maintained that any such necessity exists in the case 
of a woman who may happen to be an editor, a postmaster, a 
manager, or a poet. Yet we read not unfrequently of edit- 
resses and postmistresses; the dignified Westminster Review 
tinds poet not sufficiently distinct when the poet is a woman, 
and gives its sanction to poetess; and the Illustrated London 
News, which often devotes a considerable portion of one of its 
most entertaining departments to discussions of colloquial 
English, its meaning and its proprieties, is actually guilty of 
manageress! Here as before the extra syllable is merely an 
encumbrance; we could not only get along just as well with- 
out it, we should actually do better. 

Another class of bad wurds—bad because they do not mean 
what they are supposed to mean—is exemplified in gasometer. 
The fact that it consists of a term invented in Belgium not 
much more than two hundred years ago, and a word from 
classical Greek, welded together, nobody knows why, by the 
letter o—is of no consequence; but what is of consequence is 
that it means a measurer of gas and is understood as indicating 
a reservoir of gas. In the name of common-sense, when one 
means a gas-holder, why not say so? Hydropathy, too, is a 
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disgrace to the language. Homwopathy (similar sickness) is all 
right, indicating as it does a method of treatment based on the 
belief that “ like cures like ;” and allopathy (different sickness) 
though of course rather a nickname than a scientific term, may 
pass muster as designating the practice that commonly relies on 
agencies which are found to reverse the symptoms of the 
patient. Hydropathy (water sickness) can only be accounted 
for by supposing that the inventor of the word imagined that 
it might mean water-ewre—which of course it cannot. 

But by far the most important suggestion offered by the 
analogies of the little shop relates to the folly of misusing our 
verbal tools; and just here is the one great point of dissimilar- 
ity between the English language and the equipment of the 
work-room. A mallet may be highly polished as to its head 
and rough-hewn as to its handle, and yet give entire satisfac- 
tion. But it would hardly work well on chisels, if the owner 
were in the habit of using it to drive nails. That is exactly 
what we not unfrequently do in speech, and the natural result 
follows; the nails are not driven straight, and we presently find 
that we have spoiled our mallet. We speak for instance of 
preposterous statements, meaning only that they are incorrect 
or absurd. Now preposterous is not properly synonymous 
with either of these adjectives, but has a definite meaning of 
its own which can be expressed by no other word, signifying 
as it does the putting of something first which ought to be 
last—the getting of the cart before the horse, as it were. We 
are badly compensated for losing the power of expressing this 
idea in a single word, by gaining a new and hardly distinguish- 
able synonym for absurd. 

A mallet which has been so persistently used as a hammer by 
the legal profession, without sense or necessity, as to be pretty 
effectually ruined, is enjoin. It can hardly be necessary to re- 
mark that to enjoin a course of conduct is to urge that it be 
followed; the lawyers, oddly enough, have so perverted the 
meaning as to reverse it completely ; in their dialect, to enjoin 
an act is to forbid it! Thus I read in the Albany Law Journal 
(vol. xxviii., page 43) that “in Leete v. Pilgrim Church, St. Louis 
Court of Appeals, the ringing of the church chimes between 9 
P. M. and 7 A. M. was enjoined. The Court refused to enjoin 
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the ringing for worship on Sunday or in the day light hours, 
and continued: ‘ But the striking of the clock at night must, 
we think, be relegated to the category of useless noises . 

We therefore think that the striking of the hours upon the larg- 
est bell between the hours of 9 P. M. and 7 A. M. ought to be 
enjoined!’” Of course this means that while the court declined 
to order the ringing of the church bell,on Sunday or by day- 
light during the week, it did command that the chimes should 
be faithfully operated between nine at night and seven in the 
morning. Of course also the writer ot the paragraph, and the 
learned judge who prepared the opinion, intended that their 
words should mean the precise opposite. The mallet in their 
hands is absolutely spoiled for its legitimate purpose, and to what 
possible profit? Meaning forbidden, why could they not say 
Jorbidden? Or if it is considered desirable to have a special 
word to signify the formal forbidding of an action by a writ, 
far better would it be to raise to respectability a term which is 
now ranked with the vilest newspaper slang, and say that the 
action is “injuncted.” It may be answered that this horrible 
word, if it means anything, must be synonymous with enjoin ; 
but the fact is, it has never been used except to signify forbid- 
den by injunction ; and as for its irregular formation, one who 
cares more for the substance of this language, its real serviceable- 
ness in expressing thought, than for the refinements of gram- 
matical science, will easily disregard that objection. The nail 
must be driven; the only hammer we have is “forbid ;” this 
it seems will not answer; then for heaven’s sake let us pick up 
even a shapeless stone like “injunct” rather than spoil our 
excellent mallet “ enjoin.” 

Then there is aggravating for exasperating. The distinction 
has been pointed out a thousand times. Everybody knows 
that to aggravate is to make worse. A man’s crime may be 
aggravated by the circumstances; to say that the man himself 
is aggravated, means, not that he is annoyed, but that, being 
an evil at best, he is made a greater nuisance than he has been. 
Yet it is surprising how many influential writers, especially in 
England, insist on confounding the terms. Dickens does so 
over and over again in “ Great Expectations”: “ The Romans 
must have aggravated one another very much with their 
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noses ;” “ Mr. Wopsle’s Roman nose aggravated me;” “This 
was so very aggravating—the more especially as I found myself 
making no way against his surly obtuseness ;” “ Words cannot 
state the amount of aggravation and injury wreaked upon me 
by Trabb’s boy.” I read the other day in the Mark Lane Ex- 
press of persons who “jerk the reins in that aggravating man- 
ner.” A pamphlet lately published in London, and relating to 
a certain class of books in the British Museum, is entitled “ Ag- 
gravating Ladies.” Most surprising of all perhaps is the fol- 
lowing, from the Westminster Review (October, 1881, p. 284, 
Scott edition) : “ The selections from the Giaour are exceedingly 
aggravating.” It must however be admitted that the blunder is 
not exclusively British, for whoever reads that excellent book, 
“The calling of a Christian Woman,” issued only a year or two 
ago by the Rev. Morgan Dix, 8.T.D., rector of Trinity church, 
New York, will find on page 22 a reference to “the words 
of St. Paul, peculiarly aggravating to the ears of modern 
revolutionists !” 

Among the great number of other verbal mallets which are 
often foolishly misused as hammers, the following may be men- 
tioned. The list might be indefinitely extended, but it is the 
present purpose merely to illustrate the principle. 

Executive for secret, in the phrase “executive session.” It 
is generally understood that when the Senate engages in what 
is properly enough called “executive business,” as the con- 
sideration of appointments or treaties, spectators are excluded ; 
and from this has arisen a ridiculous custom on the part of 
various voluntary associations and committees of resolving to 
“go into executive session,” when it is only meant that private 
business is to be taken up with closed doors. The blunder is 
doubtless largely due to the usual preference of ill-trained minds 
for fine and high-sounding words. 

Restive for wuneasy.—Here is a word which shares with enjoin 
the remarkably bad fortune of having been completely reversed 
in meaning by bad usage. A restive horse is a lazy horse that 
wants to rest, and by no means, as sometimes seems to be sup- 
posed, a nervous horse that wants to go. 

Fabulous for very great.—One may properly speak of the 
fabulous wealth of an impostor, meaning the property that he 
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falsely pretends to have. But what nonsense it is, when one 
thinks of it, to say that a lady’s jewels are of “ fabulous value,” 
meaning that they cost a great deal of money! 

Impertinent for insolent—An impertinent remark is one 
that has no connection with the matter under discussion. But 
the use of the term ought not to imply any censure on the 
good manners of the person referred to. 

Temperance and protective.—Without expressing any opin- 
ion as to the advisability of indulging in alcoholic beverages, 
one may properly denounce, from grammatical considerations 
only, the absurdity of speaking of a man who abjures them 
entirely, as “strictly temperate ;” how can one be temperate in 
the use of that which he does not use? And similarly, without 
expressing any opinion as to the wisdom of a national policy of 
limiting importations from foreign countries, one may point 
out that the name “ protective tariff,” as applied to a tariff by 
which this result is brought about, is objectionable for the rea- 
son that it begs the whole question at issue. Such a tariff 
restricts, limits. Whether it really protects anything, in any 
proper application of the term, is disputed. 

Dividend.—It may be worth while to call attention to the 
obvious fact that a dividend is that which is to be divided. A 
railroad’s dividend, for instance, is a certain share of the profits, 
set aside by the directors for division among the stockholders. 
It is sometimes convenient, of course, and perhaps not highly 
censurable, to speak of one of the proprietors as receiving “ his 
dividend,” meaning his share of the dividend; but it should 
be remembered that this expression, is only justifiable as a rough 
sort of contraction, much like saying “ governments” and “ rail- 
roads ” when one means government bonds and railroad securi- 
ties; and it is to be regretted that the definition of dividend in 
each of the two English dictionaries most in use in this country 
is so worded as apparently to confuse dividend with quotient. 
Webster’s as usual, is a little worse than Worcester’s. 

Circumstance for event.—We continually hear people say 
that they will “ relate a circumstance ” that occurred under their 
own observation. A circumstance occur! They might as well 
speak of the motionless scenery at a theatre as performing. 

Demean for debase.—This blunder seems to have arisen 
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partly from an imagined relationship between the verb demean 
and the adjective mean, and partly from the fact that the verb 
is used in a good many rather familiar passages in old and 
standard writers, in such connection that debase would have 
made equally good sense. A recollection of the noun demeanor, 
which is certainly not synonymous with debasement, ought to 
be a sufficient correction of the error. 

Merchant for tradesman or shopkeeper.—In the older and 
better use of the word, it was strictly confined to persons who 
carried on foreign traffic. To call retail dealers “merchants ” 
is to multiply synonyms uselessly, at the cost of losing a very 
convenient distinction. 

Sustain for receive—chiefly in daily-paper language; “the 
victim sustained a bruise on his left arm.” Well, it would 
have been remarkable if the victim had no¢ “sustained” a 
wound of that description. The writer was of course trying 
to say that the person recewed the wound. How hard it is, 
sometimes, to be simple! 

Liable for likely.—A wrongdoer is liable to punishment. 
To say that he is “liable to escape,” meaning that he is likely 
to escape, is to commit an error that is really comical in its ab- 
surdity, when one compares the true meaning of the sentence 
with the idea intended to be conveyed. 

The list stretches out indefinitely ; one knows not where to 
stop. It seems that on this subject, as on some others, there 
is verily need of line upon line, precept upon precept, here a 
little and there a good deal. Yet one word of caution must be 
added. The doctrine that words should not he used to convey 
ideas foreign to their real meaning, ought never to be so per- 
verted as to interfere with their employment in a secondary, 
derivative or figurative sense, the legitimate outgrowth of their 
primary significance. A single illustration will make this clear. 
The verb to endorse means to put on the back of; and the 
United States Post Office department takes a mallet for a ham- 
mer with a vengeance when it informs the senders of registered 
letters, by a placard displayed in many post offices, that such 
letters “require the name of the sender to be endorsed on the 
face of the envelope!” Endorsed on the face! The writer of 
this notice—who doubtless imagined that endorsed was merely 
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a more elegant synonym for written—might as well speak of 
hoisting a load down. But no small quantity of what I ven- 
ture to think rather wooden-headed criticism has been ex- 
pended on the use of the same verb to signify approve or sanc- 
tion, as in the common expression, to endorse a candidate or a 
movement. It seems to be forgotten that in the usual applica- 
tion of the term—the endorsing of a note or a check—we have 
always in mind, not only the fact that something is actually 
written on the back of the paper in question, but also and chiefly 
the far more important fact that the writer of the endorsment, 
in putting down his name, agrees to warrant and defend the 
holder of the document against loss resulting from his confi- 
dence in it. In other words, he may be aid to back up the 
original maker. And just as it is indisputably good English to 
speak of a man’s friends as backing him, so is it absolutely good 
English to speak of a lawyer endorsing a layman’s opinion 
about a legal question, or a scholar endorsing the positions 
maintained in a book on classical subjects. To object to such 
use of language as this, is to push grammatical criticism to an 
extreme that is likely only to render it ridiculous, though if the 


critics could persuade the people to follow them, it would result 
in a senseless limitation of our choice of words—a real and by 
no means inconsiderable injury to the language. 





Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


Articte VIII.—NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne and his Wife. A Biography by JULIAN 
HawrtnHorne. Vols. 1., II. James R. Osgood & Company. 


In his preface to the letters of Thomas Erskine, Dr. Hanna 
quotes the words of Bishop Ewing :—“ Should any one attempt 
to write the life of Mr. Erskine, the difficulty must ever pre- 
sent itself to him that what he has to depict is spirit and not 
matter, that he has to convey light, to represent sound,—an 
almost insuperable difficulty.” The same perplexity baffles 
the student of Hawthorne. There are some elements in that 
unique life which are intangible and elusive. The air of 
quaintness which envelops his beautiful myths clings to the 
author himself. Following his footsteps through the ancient 
streets of his birthplace, amid the grime and din of custom 
house and weather-beaten wharves, under the dreamy pines of 
Lenox and Concord, and along the highways of the old world, 
we half dream that it is some phenomenon we are watching, 
a brother mortal, to be sure, but not fully real nor wholly 
intelligible. Yet there was nothing unsubstantial in the phy- 
sique of this man. He was tall, lithe, broad-shouldered, mus- 
cular, masculine. His form might have stood for a model of 
Apollo ; his face for the beauty of the young Augustus. There 
was nothing effeminate in either. The literary circles of Eng- 
land in which he moved said that so handsome a face had not 
appeared among them since the days of Burns. In his early 
years he was strong and athletic; ‘ young engine of all possi- 
bilities and energies,” his biographer calls him; a well-knit 
frame, brawny enough for a peasant, fine enough for a king. 
As the body, so the mind. Within this muscular encasement 
lay enshrined a soul duplicate like the form that held it ; vig- 
orous, yet dainty; sharp, yet kindly; imperial and executive, 
yet modest ; intense, sometimes volcanic, yet self-poised ; sturdy 
and practical, yet gifted with the “ vision and faculty divine”; 
capable of affairs, yet living in a world of imagination whose 
skies shone with the “light that never was on land or sea.” 
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George William Curtis met him at Ralph Waldo Emerson’s, 
and this was what he saw: “I, who listened to all the fine things 
which were said, was for some time scarcely aware of a man 
who sat upon the edge of the circle, a little withdrawn, his 
head slightly thrown forward upon his breast, and his bright eyes 
clearly burning under his black brow. This person, who sat 
silent as a shadow, looked to me as Daniel Webster might have 
looked had he been a poet. He rose and walked to the win- 
dow, and stood quietly there for a long time watching the dead 
white landscape. No appeal was made to him ; nobody looked 
after him. The conversation flowed as steadily on as if every 
one understood that his silence was to be respected. It was 
the same thing at the table. In vain the silent man imbibed 
esthetic tea. Whatever fancies it inspired did not flower at 
his lips. But there was a light in his eye which assured me 
that nothing was lost. So supreme was his silence that it pres- 
ently engrossed me to the exclusion of everything else. There 
was brilliant discourse ; but this silence was much more poetic 
and fascinating. Fine things were said by the philosophers, 
but much finer things were implied by the dumbness of this 
gentleman with heavy brows and black hair. As Hawthorne 
retired Mr. Emerson remarked with a smile, ‘ Hawthorne rides 
well his horse of the night.’”* 

Can this be the same man with the busy, practical, plodding 
weigher and gauger at the custom house ?—the same with the 
industrious official at a foreign port? The half-modern, half- 
mediseval brain which at one time weaves the elfish tale of the 
Marble Faun, and at another pleads the cause of the Ameri- 
can sailor in a letter to the home governmentt+ which is packed 
with legal argument and common sense, and is equally remark- 
able for its grip and its grit—can it be one and the same? The 
pen that paints for us in such transparent shadows the grim 
Puritan pictures of the Scarlet Letter, is it the same with which 
the surveyor of the port of Salem countersigns bills of lading 
or scratches the greasy invoices on his desk? This is drudge 
and dreamer in one. Test him with spectroscope or scalpel as 
we may, he baffles ordinary analysis. We do not wonder that 
the author of this biography lays down his pen at the close of 


* Packard’s History of Bowdoin College, p. 308. + Vol. ii., pp. 150-161. 
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his task with the words, ‘‘ Superficial men are readily described 
and understood ; but men like Hawthorne can never be touched 
and dissected, because the essence of their character is never 
concretely manifested. They must be studied more in their 
effects than in themselves; and, at last, the true revelation will 
be made only to those who have in themselves somewhat of the 
same mystery they seek to fathom.”* 


I. 


A few facts and dates will give us a sufficient outline of this 
notable life. Nathaniel Hawthorne was born in Salem, Mass., 
in 1804. His forefathers, whatever their less obvious qualities 
may have been, were at all events enterprising, active, practical 
men, stern and courageous, accustomed to deal with and con- 
trol lawless and rugged characters; they were sea captains, 
farmers, soldiers, magistrates; and, in whatever capacity, they 
were used to see their own will prevail, and to be answerable 
to no man.”+ His father was master of a merchant vessel, and 
died in a foreign harbor; his grandfather was a revolutionary 
privateer. It strikes one as singular that born at a seaport as 
he was, and with such a streak of viking blood in his veins, his 
imagination seems never to have been possessed by the gran- 
deur and gloom of the ocean, and the fascination of its mystery 
is never employed to heighten the shadows of his stories. 
While yet in his teens Hawthorne was sent to Sebago Lake, in 
Maine, a hilly region, well forested, gamy and picturesque. 
This was to knit the muscles and reinforce the vigor of the 
growing boy. In due time he entered Bowdoin College and 
graduated in 1825. That was “the famous class.” It con- 
tained, besides Hawthorne, the poet Longfellow, the historian 
John S. C. Abbott, the trenchant reformer George B. Cheever, 
members of Congress Bradbury, Benson, Jonathan Cilley and 
Sawtelle, and his intimate friend Horace Bridge, long at the head 
of the bureau of naval supplies in Washington. When these 
men were sophomores Franklin Pierce was in the junior class, 
William Pitt Fessenden was a senior, and Sargent S. Prentiss 
was a freshman. Such a list as this on any one annual issue 


* Vol. ii., p. 875. + Vol. i., p. 88. 
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might illumine the dullest and driest of college catalogues. 
After college, an interval of quiet. Hawthorne lived the life 
of a recluse, reading, dreaming, writing in his chamber by day, 
taking solitary walks through out-of-the-way streets in the twi- 
light. He knew nobody; nobody knew him. His life in the 
country and at college had well nigh severed the few links 
which bound him to his native place. But his imagination was 
busy, and so was his pen. It was during this hermit life in 
Salem that he wrote for annuals and magazines those charming 
little stories which were afterwards republished in two volumes 
under the name of Zwice Told Tales,and brought him into 
sudden fame. The next year he was appointed weigher and 
gauger in the Boston custom house, under the historian Ban- 
croft. Revolved out of that by the political turn-table, he 
spent a few months at Brook farm, a communal experiment 
which gave him the materials for his Blithedale Romance. In 
1842 he married, and began the new life in the Old Manse at 
Concord. How “mossy” that rustic lodge proved to be all 
the world fortunately knows, and the every-day life that flowed 
on within its walls was of idyllic joy and peace. In 1846 
Hawthorne was made surveyor of the port of Salem, and in 
the intervals of leisure from the duties at his desk he drew that 
memorable picture of the ancient colonial period, Zhe Scarlet 
Letter. In 1849 he removed to Lenox, and other stories soon 
issued from his sylvan retreat. Three years later he transferred 
his household gods to Concord again,—this time to the Way- 
side, not to the Old Manse. This was the spot he called his 
home for the rest of his life. And it was from this spot he 
migrated with his family to Liverpool, to which port his friend 
Franklin Pierce, just elected to the Presidency, appointed him 
consul for the United States. Toa man of his temperament 
the duties of the office must have been irksome, not to say 
odious ; but they were performed with an unflinching fidelity, 
which was partly will and partly conscience. During his resi- 
dence in England courtesies and ‘honors were showered upon 
him. His books had preceded him. Literary circles were 
everywhere opened to him, and he found it not easy to resist 
their importunity and maintain his wonted reserve. In 1857 
he retired from the consulate. After traveling for two years 
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on the continent with his family he returned to England and com- 
pleted the Marble Faun, which was brought out in 1860 in Lon- 
don under the curiously commonplace title of Zransformation. 
In due time he landed on his, native shores, and his foreign 
experiences were embodied in the English Note Books, and 
Our Old Home. The breaking out of the civil war rekindled 
his patriotism and freshened his hold on life. It proved to be 
only the blazing up of the dying candle. For a long time the 
vigor had been imperceptibly fading out from the physical 
frame. In 1864, while on a journey for his health with his 
friend ex-President Pierce, he calmly died in his sleep. 


IT. 


It was a bright summer morning when Nathaniel Hawthorne 
and Sophia Peabody were married. July 9, 1842, was the 
date, and the home of Dr. Peabody in Boston was the place. 
They must have made a strikingly handsome couple. Haw- 
thorne was a ruddy stalwart man of thirty-eight, his bride a 
delicate woman of thirty. When Hawthorne was in college, 


as the biography testifies—“ He was the handsomest young man 
of his day in that part of the world. Such is the report of 
those who knew him; and there is a miniature of him, taken 
some years later, which bears out the report. He was five feet 
ten and a half inches in height, broad-shouldered, but of a light 
athletic build, not weighing more than one hundred and fifty . 
pounds. His limbs were beautifully formed, and the moulding 
of his neck and throat was as fine as anything in antique sculp- 
ture. His hair, which had a long curving wave in it, ap- 
proached blackness in color; his head was large and grandly 
developed ; his eyebrows were dark and heavy, with a superb 
arch and space beneath. His nose was straight, but the con- 
tour of his chin was Roman. He never wore a beard, and was 
without a mustache until his fifty-fifth year. His eyes were 
large, dark blue, brilliant and full of varied expression. Bay- 
ard Taylor used to say that they were the only eyes he had ever 
known flash fire. Charles Reade, in a letter written in 1876, 
declared that he had never before seen such eyes as Haw- 
thorne’s in a human head. . . . His complexion was del- 
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icate and transparent, rather dark than light, with a ruddy 
tinge in the cheeks. The skin of his face was always very sen- 
sitive, and a cold raw wind caused him actual pain. His hands 
were large and muscular, the palm broad, with a full curve of 
the outer margin; the fingers smooth, but neither square nor 
pointed ; the thumb long and powerful. His feet were slender 
and sinewy, and he had a long elastic gait, accompanied by a 
certain sidewise swinging of the shoulders. He was a tireless 
walker, and of great bodily activity; up to the time he was 
forty years old he could clear a height of five feet at a standing 
jump. His voice, which was low and deep in ordinary conver- 
sation, had astounding volume when he chose to give full vent 
to it; with such a voiee, and such eyes and presence, he might 
have quelled a crew of mutinous privateersmen at least as 
effectively as Bold Daniel, his grandfather; it was not a bellow, 
but had the searching and electrifying quality of the blast of 
a trumpet.”* 

To such a bridegroom the course of true love had brought 
a fit bride. Her appearance was as striking, though not so 
brilliant, as his. A merry childhood had been succeeded by a 
girlhood of unrelenting pain, produced by severe overdosing in 
some childish attack. It threatened to be a life-long tormentor. 
But happily about the time of her engagement to Mr. Haw- 
thorne it relinquished its cruel hold of the brain it had racked 
so long; for indeed its mission of discipline had been fully 
accomplished. The effect upon her temperament and charac- 
ter is portrayed in a passage which though colored by the par- 
tiality of filial affection, gives us a true account of the minis- 
try of physical suffering :—“ For a nature like this what better 
training and restraining power could be devised than pain. It 
controlled her without making her feel that her liberty was 
invaded ; it withdrew her into a region apart, where much that 
would have grieved and shocked her was necessarily unknown. 
Constantly reminding her of the sensitiveness of her own feel- 
ings, it made her tender and thoughtful of the feelings of 
others; and it stimulated the tenderness and love of all with 
whom she came in contact. In proportion as it made her phy- 
sical world a torture and a weariness, it illuminated and beauti- 


* Vol. i., pp. 120-122. 
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fied the world of her spirit. It taught her endurance, charity, 
self-restraint, and brought her acquainted with the extent and 
wealth of her internal resources. In respect of innocence, sim- 
plicity and ideal beliefs, it kept her a child all her life long; it 
drew around her, as it were, an enchanted circle, across which 
no evil thing could come. She was disciplined and instructed 
by pain, as others are by sin and its consequences ; and thus she 
could become strong and yet remain without stain. What 
seems more remarkable is that all her suffering never tempted 
her, even for a moment, into a self-pitying or morbid frame of 
mind. She was always happy, and fertile in strength and 
encouragement for others; her voice was joyful music and her 
smile a delicate sunshine. Natures apparently far sturdier and 
ruder than hers depended upon her, almost abjectly, for sup- 
port. She was a blessing and an illumination wherever she 
went, and no one ever knew her without receiving from her far 
more than could be given in return.”* 

The next page gives us a portrait of the delicate physique in 
which this disciplined spirit dwelt. “In person she was small, 
graceful, active and beautifully formed. Her face was so alive 
and translucent with lovely expressions that it was hard to 
determine whether or not it were physically lovely; but I 
incline to think that a mathematical survey would have pro- 
nounced her features plain ; only, no mathematical survey could 
have taken cognizance of her smile. Her head was nobly 
shaped ; her forehead high and symmetrically arched ; her eye- 
brows strongly marked ; her eyes gray, soft, and full of gentle 
light ; her mouth and chin at once tender, winning and reso- 
lute. Beautiful or not, I have never seen a woman whose 
countenance better rewarded contemplation.” + 

A character so beautified by its lonely struggles with pain 
would make an ideal home for such a heart as his who had won 
it; while at the same time, in such an atmosphere of mental 
and moral affinity, it would itself rise and ripen into a sweeter 
charm. Hawthorne’s love for his wife was quite as much rev- 
erence for her high and pure nature as it was joy in the rich 
exuberance of her heart. He once wrote to her from the midst 
of his busy life in the custom house, “I always feel as if your 


* Vol. i, pp. 47, 48. + Vol, i., p. 49. 
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letters were too sacred to be read in the midst of people, and 
(you will smile) I never read them without first washing my 
hands.” Her affection for him, reverent like his own, had in 
it all the force and warmth and clinging submissiveness of 
woman ; and from her peaceful sphere of love she seems to 
have been to him friend, guardian angel, and guiding star, all 
in one. It was doubtless a part of the everlasting fitness of 
things that the life of such a man came to be in the keeping 
of such a woman. Her gentle ministrations made a happy 
environment for his restless imagination. She protected his 
hours. She stimulated his genius. She drew around him the 
few homely comforts which at first were all the household 
purse could afford, but made dainty and winsome by the touch 
of her hand. She modulated the tension of his brain. She 
steadied and rested the often-wearied mind. Her fine mental 
aptitudes afforded rational companionship, and at the same time 
helped to soothe the nerves and maintain the intellectual poise. 
Their home at the manse was idyllic. What came after indeed 
was sufficiently prosaic—the four years’ surveyorship of the 
port of Salem; but that was only the shell of the happy life 
within. By the fireside the official tasks were forgotten, and 
the real life flowed on, full of high thought and sparkling with 
the poetry of the affections. What came after that was Lenox ; 
a little red farmhouse with the glorious hills for an outlook, 
and the lake and wilderness handy for exploration and adven- 
ture. The shady side sometimes threw its black lines across 
their kitchen to be sure ; where for a part of the time reigned 
an “old negro cook, Mrs. Peters,—a stern and incorruptible 
African and a housekeeper by the wrath of God!” But for 
all that, life there was a sort of bucolic, busy, bright, and full 
of tranquil joy. In Europe the relationships with the world 
were more public and more complex. There were wider 
responsibilities and heavier cares. But the family shrine was 
presided over by the same loving spirit, only ripened and 
sweetened by maturity. Mrs. Hawthorne says of the happy 
years in the Old Manse, “I think it must be partly smiles of 
angels that make the air and light so pleasant here ;” a senti- 
ment which her husband doubtless echoed—especially if allowed 
to point out which angel deserved the most credit. 
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We can now better appreciate the atmosphere which Haw- 
thorne breathed in the charmed circle of his home. Its influ- 
ence upon him is finely told by Mrs. Hawthorne’s sister, Miss 
Peabody, in words written after the death of both husband and 
wife. ‘“ The mental idiosyncrasies of Hawthorne and his wife 
were in singular contrast,—a contrast which made their union 
more beautiful and complete. Her ministration was done as 
delicately as Ariel’s ‘ spiriting,’ as was needful with respect to 
an individuality so rare and alive as Hawthorne’s, and a habit 
so reserved. . . . In the hermitage made for him by his 
extreme sensibility he was not in the dark, but saw clearly out of 
it, as if he walked among men with an invisible cap on his head. 
She guarded his solitude perhaps with a needless extreme of care ; 
but it was not in order to keep him selfishly to herself,—it was 
to keep him for the human race, to whose highest needs she 
thought he could minister by his art, if not interrupted in his* 
artistic studies of men in their most profound relations to one 
another and to nature. . . . She protected him by her 
womanly tact and sympathy; he protected her by his manly 
tenderness, ever on the watch to ward off from her the hurts to 
which she was liable from those moral shocks given by the self- 
ishness and cruelty she could never learn to expect from 
human beings. For though Sophia had the strength of a mar- 
tyr under the infliction of those wounds which necessarily come 
to individuals by the providential vicissitudes of life, there was 
one kind of thing she could not bear, and that was moral evil. 
Every cloud brought over her horizon by the hand of God had 
for her a silvery lining ; but human unkindness, dishonor, false- 
hood, agonized and stunned her,—as, in ‘The Marble Faun,’ 
the crime of Miriam and Donatello stunned and agonized Hilda. 
And it was this very characteristic of hers that was her supreme 
charm to Hawthorne’s imagination. He reverenced it, and 
almost seemed to doubt whether his own power to gaze steadily 
at the evils of human character, and analyze them, and see their 
bounds, were really wisdom, or a defect of moral sensibility. 
Their mutual affection was truly a moral reverence for each 
other, that enlarges one’s idea of what is in man; for i+ was 
without weakness, and enabled her to give him up without a 
murmur when, as she herself said, he came to need so much 
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finer conditions than she could command for him. 

Before they met they were already ‘ two self-sufficing worlds ;’ 
and this gave the peculiar dignity, without taking away the 
tender freshness, of their union,—for it was first love for both 
of them, though the flower bloomed on the summit of the 
mountain of their life, and not in the early morning ; and it 
was therefore perhaps that it was amaranthine in its nature.”* 


Il. 


It was under these influences that Hawthorne’s stories were 
written. The glow of his imagination could not be quenched 
by the din and dust and smells of custom house or commerce. 
Its flame was fed not only from within, but also by a gentle 
hand at home. Nor could the whispering pines of Lenox, or 
the shady walks of Concord, beguile his mind to idle dalliance 
with the fleeting hours. He labored, not continuously, but 
conscientiously ; driven at first somewhat by the res anguste 
domi, but much more by the impulse of his genius and his 
judgment. 

At first the world was in no mood to listen. From the 
nature of the case his early work was immature. He had not 
learned how to let his imagination out on its liberty, and at 
the same time to hold it within those judicious restraints 
which come partly from the jealous caution of the other 
mental powers, and partly from the slow lessons of experi- 
ence. Besides, nobody knew him. Who was this recluse that 
in his hidden cell fashioned such outré fictionettes for obscure 
annuals and magazines? And for a time the world, like the 
Levite, passed by on the other side. In 1832, a more ambi- 
tious romance fell dead; but the shorter tales kept on, and 
began to create their own public. The circles of readers wid- 
ened. Those who read asked for more. And when, five years 
later, at the suggestion of his printer, a number of the stories 
were gathered and published under the title of Twice Told 
Tales, the world woke up and rubbed its eyes, and discovered 
the genius which had been so long and so modestly waiting 
without the gate. The reviews led or echoed the general 
voice. Such words as these, for instance, from his classmate, 


* Vol. i., pp. 247-249. 
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the poet Longfellow, must have gone to his heart: “To this 
little work we would say, ‘ Live ever, sweet, sweet book.’ It 
comes from the hand of a man of genius. Everything about 
it has the freshness of morning and of May. These flowers 
and green leaves of poetry have not the dust of the highway 
upon them. They have been gathered fresh from the secret 
places of a peaceful and gentle heart. There flow deep waters, 
silent, calm and cool; and the green trees look into them, and 
‘God’s blue heaven.’ The book, though in prose, is written 
neverthless by a poet. He looks upon all things in the spirit 
of love and with lively sympathies, for to him external form is 
but the representation of internal being, all things having a 
life, an end and aim As to the pure mind all things 
are pure, so to the poet mind all things are poetical. To such 
souls no age and no country can be utterly dull and prosaic. 
They make unto themselves their age and country; dwelling’ 
in the universal mind of man, and in the universal forms of 
things. Of such is the author of this book.” The poet closes 
with renewed reference to “the beautiful and simple style of 
the book before us, its vein of pleasant philosophy, and the 
quiet humor, which is to the face of a book what a smile is to 
the face of man. In speaking in terms of such high praise as 
we have done, we have given utterance not alone to our own 
feelings, but we trust to those of all gentle readers of the 
Twice Told Tales. Like children we say, ‘ Tell us more.’”* 

This book not only gave its writer an American fame, but 
found its way across the Atlantic. When Hawthorne long 
after went to England as consul, he found himself possessor 
of a European reputation whose beginning dated from the 
Twice Told Tales. 

With this fresh introduction to the reading world, the 
author turned the crisis of his life and went hopefully for- 
ward. Henceforth there was no occasion to be depressed by 
lack of appreciation. The demand was wide-spread and cor- 
dial. His teeming imagination was kindled by it and began 
to pour forth its treasures. Without haste, yet with sufficient 
alacrity, he set himself to his attractive task. The books 
which followed at various intervals are familiar names on both 
sides of the ocean. 


* North American Review, July 1837, pp. 59-78. 
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There is no occasion in our time to reopen the question 
of Hawthorne’s genius, as shown in these remarkable works. 
The world has read them and will continue to read them. 
While their range of subject and time and scene shows the 
ubiquity and versatility of his mind, they all bear the unmis- 
takable water-mark of his peculiar imagination. They are 
varied and unequal, both as to their mental power and as to 
their literary finish. But the same unique fancy haunts them 
all. An indefinable presence hovers about them,—be it a 
touch of the preternatural in the plot itself, or merely the 
flashes of strange light that break through the opalescent style. 
Hawthorne told his friend Bright in London not to read the 
last chapter of the Marble Faun in the second edition; “the 
story isn’t meant to be explained—it’s cloudland.” The phrase 
would fit most of the other stories too. If not themselves 
located in some cloudland, nevertheless the dreamy haze soon 
drifts athwart their skies, the shifting colors grow sombre and 
bright by turns, the shadows play upon each other in delight- 
ful confusion, and the filmy masses melt away only to reappear 
in some startling transformation. There is nothing cloudy, 
however, in the style. The objects to be met in that aerial 
country are all luminously seen through the crystal words that 
describe them. Yet they are recognized as not altogether the 
same with the familiar shapes we are accustomed to in our 
commonplace life. It is a different region—like and yet un- 
like. The personages, most of them, are human; but they 
move in a different atmosphere from ours; we watch them 
through a tinted medium, which imparts to their form, their 
doings, their motives, a delicate and charming tinge of mys- 
tery. In other cases the actors are not human—only human- 
esque; as in the Faun, Feathertop, the Snow Image. They 
are but partly of the earth, earthy. We see them clearly. 
But they belong to that twilight land of the supernatural, or 
that outlandish region of the grotesque, whose shadowy inhab- 
itants emerge sometimes in the air, sometimes on our lower 
level. While we are debating whether or not they are real 
flesh and blood, they fade into weird ghosts, or mocking 
spirits, or straw-and-bran puppets. 

The earth has bubbles, as the water has, 
And these are of them. 
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Who but Hawthorne could have thrown such a mystic spell 
around a common oaken figurehead, carved by a young Bos- 
ton mechanic for the good brig ‘Cynosure? Who else ever 
conceived of such a ghastly jest upon mankind as a scarecrow 
brought to life by a witch, and sent out to make conquest of 
maidens’ hearts, like his brother shams in actual life! But 
the language in which all these figures appear and vanish is 
perfectly pure and transparent. We look through the words 
as we look into the limpid brook and see the many-colored 
pebbles which bestrew its bed. Everything is clear as crystal. 
And besides, the words often sparkle, as do the ripples on the 
brook. They are not only translucent, they flash back the 
light, like gems. Here is the poet’s touch, and like the king’s 
touch it gives life to the plain terms of prose and sets them to 
singing and dancing. Hawthorne is a poet, who contents him- 
self with ‘speaking right on,’ like Anthony. Without bor- 
rowing the measures of poetry, all the same its music and 
melody constantly skip from his pen. 

It is to be noted that Hawthorne was, without seeming to 
be, a careful student of human nature. In his quiet way he 
watched the inner life of men, explored their thoughts, ob- 
served and weighed their motives. It was an artistic study of 
mankind, not from any high moral interest in the welfare and 
destiny of the race, but from the craving of the omnipresent 
imagination, which was ever busy selecting and recombining 
the conditions of life into pictures of fancy. Nor was his 
attention confined to the abnormal, the mysterious, the morbid. 
Many of his characters show as keen a glance into the common 
everyday man. And though in painting them it is his instinct 
to look at them first through the glamour of his own idealism, 
he comes round at last to a picture which is realistic, practical 
and true. Witness this charming description of “Susan,” whom 
he saw at Swampscott: “You stood on the little bridge over 
the brook that runs across King’s Beach into the sea. It was 
twilight ; the waves rolling in, the wind sweeping by, the crim- 
son clouds fading in the west, and the silver moon brightening 
above the hill; and on the bridge were you, fluttering in the 
breeze like a sea-bird that might skim away at your pleasure. 
You seemed a daughter of the viewless wind, a creature of the 
ocean foam and the crimson light, whose merry life was spent 
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in dancing on the crests of the billows that threw up their 
spray to support your footsteps. As I drew nearer, I fancied 
you akin to the race of mermaids, and thought how pleasant it 
would be to dwell with you among the quiet coves, in the 
shadow of the cliffs, and to roam along secluded beaches of the 
purest sand, and when our northern shores grew bleak, to haunt 
the islands, green and lonely, far amid summer seas. And yet 
it gladdened me, after all this nonsense, to find you nothing 
but a pretty girl, sadly perplexed with the rude behavior of 
the wind about your petticoats.”* “Susan” proved to be not 
a mermaid, but a bewitching little shopkeeper. In a sensitive 
nature how easy it is to start the poet’s dream. 

There was a deeply religious tinge in the mental fibre of 
both Hawthorne and his wife. In the latter, especially, there 
is a pure, firm, sometimes ardent trust in the wisdom and good- 
ness of God. In the former it is more tranquil, more reserved, 
less on exhibition—yet apparently has a hold on his inner life 
as real and as abiding. Very likely it is sometimes only the 
moral instincts working their way to the surface; but more 
often it appears to be the result of reflection, or at least of a 
conscience kept alive and vigilant by the habit of deference to 
its voice. Hawthorne never goes to church; but it would be 
unfair to say that because he did not worship with others, 
therefore he did not worship. His spiritual aspirations would 
surely have been exalted, and his whole moral nature enriched 
if he had taken his share in “the communion of saints.” But 
there are many evidences, as well in his own works as in the 
volumes before us, that the high questions of right, and duty, 
and God, not merely kindled his imagination, but received 
sometimes the best thought and the deepest homage of his 
reason and his conscience. His trust in Providence was not a 
mere optimism. The leading truths of the Bible appear to 
have commanded his sincere belief, and to have furnished the 
principles on which he guided his life. His terse but clear 
analysis of his friend Herman Melville’s religious unrest, could 
have been written only by a mind which looked into eternity 
from a very different point of view. ‘He informed me that 
he had ‘pretty much made up his mind to be annihilated ; 


* Vol. i., pp. 128-129. 
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but still he does not seem to rest in that anticipation, and I 
think will never rest until he gets hold of some definite belief. 
It is strange how he persists—and has persisted ever since I 
knew him, and probably long before—in wandering to and fro 
over these deserts, as dismal and monotonous as the sand hills 
amidst which we were sitting. He can neither believe, nor be 
comfortable in his unbelief; and he is too honest and coura- 
geous not to try to do one or the other. If he were a relig- 
ious man, he would be one of the most truly religious and 
reverential; but he has a very high and noble nature, and 
better worth immortality than most of us.”* The same seri- 
ousness appears in the impressions made upon him by the vast- 
ness and comprehensiveness of the Church of Rome. “Saint 
Peter’s offers itself as a place of worship and religious comfort 
for the whole human race, and in one of the transepts I found 
a range of confessionals, where the penitent might tell his sins 
in the tongue of his own country, whether French, German, 
Polish, English, or what not. If I had had a murder on my 
conscience, or any other great sin, I think I should have been 
inclined to kneel down there and pour it into the safe secrecy 
of the confessional. What an institution that is! Man needs 
it so, that it seems as if God must have ordained it. The 
popish religion certainly does apply itself most closely and 
comfortably to human occasions; and I cannot but think that 
a great many people find their spiritual advantage in it, who 
would find none at all in our formless mode of worship. You 
cannot think it all a farce when you see peasant, citizen, and 
soldier coming into the church, each on his own hook, and 
kneeling for moments or for hours, directing his silent devo- 
tions to some particular shrine; too humble to approach his 
God directly, and therefore seeking the mediation of some 
saint who stands beside the Infinite Presence.”+ The Scarlet 
Letter and the Marble Faun, to cite no other examples, show 
plainly that Hawthorne’s mind had profoundly brooded over 
the abyss of sin and its consequences, and that he had brought 
into contact with these painful problems not merely the 
analytic powers of his reason, but the quick intuitions of his 


* Vol. ii., p. 185. + Vol. ii., pp. 178-179. 
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conscience. The moral tone of his thinking is always lofty 
and pure. His imagination runs riot, not only in the regions 
of the poetical, but in the domain of the whimsical and absurd ; 
yet never gets away from the great eternal distinctions between 
right and wrong, nor lends a charm to that which is evil. No 
thoughtful mind can follow the tragical sorrows of the Scarlet 
Letter, and not find itself more than ever impressed with the 
utter badness of sin and the sure retributions that overtake it. 


IV. 


Let us turn now briefly to the volumes before us, to see how 
this clarum et venerabile nomen is drawn by the hand of a 
son. 

It is done with filial esteem, occasionglly with affectionate 
enthusiasm ; more frequently with the cool eye and deliberate 
measurement of the literary workman. There are fine touches 
here and there of tenderness, even reverence ; but the delicate 
bloom too often is rubbed off by the hasty workmanship. It 
is a fascinating book, and yet disappointing. Its pictures of 
home life are so full of sweetness and light that of themselves 
they illumine the track along which we advance. We get an 
impression deeper than ever of the fine nature and pure manly 
character of Nathaniel Hawthorne, but with a secret wish that 
so sweet a story had fallen into hands which would have 
treated it not so patronizingly, and with more delicacy and 
discrimination. 

The opening chapter is naturally about “ Ancestral Matters.” 
The opening pages of the chapter will strike most readers as a 
very odd strain of remark to be suggested by such a career. 
Why should a son, writing of such a father, indulge in medita- 
tions like these: “It is not necessary here, to enter upon a 
discussion of the merits of the theory of heredity ; but we may 
perhaps assume that faults and frailties are more readily and 
persistently reproduced than virtues,—since the former belong 
to a man’s nature, as distinguished from that self-effected modi- 
fication of his nature which we call character. A tendency to 
drunkenness, for example, or to pocket-picking, is more easily 
traced in a man’s ancestry than a tendency to love one’s neigh 
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bor as one’s-self, or to feel as charitably disposed towards those 
who injure us as towards those who injure our enemies 

It might seem an ungracious task, however, to analyze this 
great reservoir of ancestry with a view to reveal the imperfec- 
tions of an individual. If a man contrives to get through life 
respectably and honorably, why ferret out the weaknesses 
which he strove to conceal? Would not vice be encouraged 
by the knowledge that even the greatest figures of history par- 
took of its infirmity? ... If it be true that human nature is 
evil, we shall gain nothing by blinking the fact.”* As a piece 
of speculation this is true enough and trite enough; but asa 
preamble to such a biography, it seems discordant and unkind. 
What is to be led on the stage after such a sinister prologue ? 
We almost look for a Duke of Alva, a Claude Duval, or some 
unspeakable Turk. And we approach the narrative a little 
nettled at the outset that the name of Hawthorne should be 
associated With such ungracious reflections, and that by his 
own son. 

We are surprised to find as we advance that the story is told 
with a singular unevenness. The hand of the editor shows 
through on every page, sometimes working with filial cordiality, 
sometimes with a cool, unsympathetic, business-like industry. 
Different standards of taste prevail in the different chapters. 
In some the letters and passages from journals are selected with 
a discriminating hand ; and we would fain believe the editor to 
be of the same patrician fibre with the subject he is portray- 
ing. But the next chapter disenchants us; we stumble upon 
materials for whose admission we cannot account on any prin- 
ciples of taste which Hawthorne senior would have understood. 
The same remark is applicable to the literary workmanship. 
There are strong contrasts in the quality. In some places the 
current of description flows on with the calm breadth and 
strength of the river—with something too of its limpid, spark- 
ling purity. But anon it strikes into the marshes, and the 
clear current grows turbid, as if the writer were getting weary 
of his task and had not the patience to clarify or finish. 

One of the most serious blemishes of the narrative is that it 
so often distracts the attention from its subject to its editor. 


* Vol, i., p. 1, 2 
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We cannot resist the feeling that if in setting his hand to so 
attractive a task, the son had forgotten his own existence, the 
result would have been a more perfect portrait of the father, a 
nobler tribute to his memory, and at the same time a higher 
and finer quality of artistic work. This would have emptied 
the volumes of many pages which now swell their bulk with- 
out advancing our knowledge, or giving us any clearer insight 
into the one character which the book was written to disclose. 
Why, for example, was that trivial and utterly unimportant 
letter from Mr. Channing* carefully preserved? We wonder 
in vain, until near the close we find flattering compliments 
paid to the manly character and high promise of the boy 
Julian, and then we are forced to think we have discovered 
the reason. We have no hesitation in saying that there is too 
much of this throughout the book. We miss the large-minded 
modesty that never thinks of self, but bends all its force upon 
the work of fitly setting forth for the reverence and affection 
of the world the lustre of the great name it has the privilege 
of portraying. We would have more Johnson and less Bos- 
well. 

In one direction the author has indulged us quite beyond 
our deserts). Human nature has a tenderness for gossip. 
Froude’s photographs of Carlyle and his home, taken from 
the inside, have made many wry faces, but no less have been 
eagerly scrambled for by the throng. It is charming to be 
allowed such esoteric glimpses into an interesting life. We 
take a sort of thievish comfort in gratifying our curiosity 
about things we have no business to see, and getting away 
surreptitiously with knowledge which does not belong to us. 
And we easily condone almost any kind and degree of taste n 
the part of the doorkeeper who gives us full and free range 
among the treasures within. In the present case indeed there 
were no cruel puzzles to unmask ; there were no high flavored 
mysteries ; there was nothing sensational, nothing coarse; no 
skeleton in the house, no crook in the lot. Few episodes in 
human history could be laid bare to the common throng with 
less risk of unpleasant exposure. And yet even in such a life 
as Hawthorne’s there are sanctities whose rights the world is 


* Vol. ii., pp. 182, 138. 
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bound to respect. An invisible wall is drawn around every 
freeborn soul for defense against intrusion. And it disturbs 
the eternal order of things when the screen is pulled away and 
rude winds blow through the secret bowers, and common eyes 
gaze at will upon the sacred privacies of the fireside. We 
could well have been spared the strange pictures of the unnat- 
ural life lived by Hawthorne’s mother and sisters. It seems 
somewhat like a desecration of the dead. The inevitable effect 
is to lower the family in the esteem of the reader; and a few 
lines would have sufficed to give him all that was needful for 
comprehending that side of Hawthorne’s environment. Love- 
letters, too, are not made for public property ; if they are, they 
are not love-letters. There are some exquisite samples here 
given. Few lovers, however rarely endowed, can do their 
billing and cooing in notes so musical and dainty. And we 
should be the most ungrateful of mortals not to make due 
acknowledgment for the privilege of reading them. It is so 
jolly to make free with somebody else’s sentimentalisms in- 
stead of one’s own. But, all the same, we read with a furtive 
suspicion that if the writers knew of it, their bones would turn 
in their graves. The eight pages devoted to Mrs. Hawthorne’s 
chronicle of her ill-starred visit to her grandmother in her 
childhood,* are beautifully written and entertaining; and per- 
haps the son inserted it with grim satisfaction, to wreak a 
tardy vengeance upon his mother’s spiteful aunts; but, even so, 
the episode is not an agreeable one, adds nothing to the pro- 
gress of the story, and occupies space which could have been 
usefully employed. The same and worse might be added of 
certain coarse letters of Ellery Channing,+ which are strangely 
preserved, like bugs in amber ; “ whimsical” is the good-natured 
euphemism with which the editor smooths them over; his 
readers will think them that and something more. It strikes 
us there are very many pages in both volumes which would 
have been greatly improved by judicious use of the hiatus. 
We enjoy reading these copious letters and diaries—but with 
a sort of mental reservation, for we instinctively feel that if 
the author had discreetly condensed their redundant effusive- 


* Vol. i., pp. 51-59. + Vol. i., pp. 482-435. 
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ness, he would have paid a higher compliment to the taste of 
his readers. Still more do we wish that those personal allu- 
sions had been omitted, which may have been harmless enough 
in a friendly letter or a private memorandum, but spread on 
the pages of a widely read biography, become discourteous and 
sometimes impertinent.* However unsparing the comments, 
the names are preserved in full. We can but wonder that the 
genius of good breeding did not whisper in the editor’s ear 
that some hearts might be painfully wounded thereby. The 
cruel disparagement of Margaret Fuller, for example; it is 
easy to say that these private opinions may be needed in their 
place to help make up the world’s final estimate of her; but in 
order to know Hawthorne, it is not necessary to know either 
his or Mr. Mozier’s views about Margaret Fuller; and the 
average reader will find his heart glowing with honest indig- 
nation when he sees how far the biographer has gone out of 
his way to deal a stab at her memory. We deplore also the 
needless publication of such private sentiments—whether we 
agree with them or not—as are expressed about the author of 
the Proverbial Philosophy. Hawthorne was a guest in Mr. 
Tupper’s home. It was natural to scribble in his diary the 
impressions he had received of his host. But he had broken 
bread at this man’s table. Even an Arab of the desert would 
scorn to betray a host whose salt he has eaten. If Hawthorne 
had himself published these notes to the world, it would have 
been taken as evidence of an amazing moral obtuseness, and 
condemned as a transcendent breach of hospitality. What 
better is it for the son to do what the father would not? If 
Americans, or the sons of Americans, who may be entertained 
in English homes, are in the habit of betraying their enter- 
tainers after this fashion, we need not wonder at the criti- 
cisms on American manners that come to us from over 
the water. Besides the poet and his wife there were seven 
children around that family board who helped their parents to 
do honor to their distinguished guest. Surely of the seven 
some may still be living in the prime of their manhood and 
womanhood, who would be stung to the quick if they should 


* See vol. i., pp. 168, 221, 259-262, 269, 291, 298, 414; vol. ii., pp.69-70, 
105, 108-116. 
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know how the son of that honored guest had betrayed his own 
father by throwing public derision upon theirs. "Worse than 
this, the poet himself is lingering on in old age and misfor- 
tune, to get the full benefit of this gratuitous outrage. Heaven 
defend him and them from reading these memoirs. 

These blemishes do not, of course, overshadow the beauties 
and graces which really illumine these comely volumes. In 
the main the story is well told. The materials are gathered 
with a generous hand, linked together with skill, and arranged 
with agreeable effect. It is a thoroughly interesting biogra- 
phy. It could not well be otherwise, made up as it is so 
largely from the writings of Hawthorne himself and of his 
genial wife. Her letters are indeed sometimes sentimental, 
and a bit gushing, yet she does her own thinking, and puts it 
in a dainty style which breathes the perfume of a pure spirit 
and of a cultivated mind. His, in all their moods, sombre and 
playful alike, show that they issued from the same brain which 
grew the “ Mosses,” and painted the “Scarlet Letter,” and 
carved the “ Faun.” And for the artificer who has brought out 
from the parental archives these treasures of the past and has 
welded them into shape, we can sincerely praise, as we heartily 
enjoy, much of his work. His style when off guard is careless 
and phlegmatic, but, at its best, has a certain vigor and melody 
very unlike the style of his father, but yet business-like and 
sensible. We wonder that he has not made more of his golden 
opportunity. With such a name to commemorate, with family 
resources not open to other biographers, and with personal 
memories to supplement and interpret them, it would seem to 
have been within his power to produce a memoir of Haw- 
thorne that should be the classic for all time,—not only a 
tribute of affection, but a model of art, and itself worthy to 
take a permanent place in American literature. Instead, he 
has given us a rapid, effusive, unfinished picture, which is 
enjoyable, but unsatifying. Manifestly, the real monument to 
Hawthorne’s memory is yet to be raised. We look forward 
with confidence to the biography which is preparing for the 
series of American Men of Letters, and rejoice to learn that 
this particular task has fallen into the hands of so competent a 
man as James Russell Lowell. 
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MISCELLANEOUS TOPICS. 





ArticLe 1—A CRITICISM FROM YALE OF THE LAST 
HARVARD EDUCATIONAL MOVE—GREEK AND THE 
BACHELOR’S DEGREE. 


Ir is publicly announced that the authorities of Harvard Col- 
lege have at last consummated the deed to which they have long 
been tending. They have decided that a student can be admit- 
ted as an undergraduate in the Department of Arts without any 
knowledge of the Greek language. As the curriculum after en- 
trance at Harvard is largely elective, it necessarily follows that 
no knowledge of Greek will be required for receiving the first de- 
gree in Arts. We ought not to be surprised at this decision, so 
far as the logic of events may have forced us to forecast what 
seemed inevitable. And yet we must confess our surprise at the 
accomplished fact. Even Mr. Charles Francis Adams, Jr., must 
be astonished that his guerrilla raid upon the sacred shrine of the 
long-worshiped Fetich has resulted in so speedy a surrender to 
the rampant iconoclast. 

We would suggest that a commemorative service be held at 
Sanders’ Theater for the manes of the Fetich, by some antique 
dramatic representation in Attic Greek,—only once and for the last 
time. We are not certain which would be the more befitting, 
whether a plaintive wail in the manner of the sad Sophocles, or 
something in the sarcastic humor of the merry Aristophanes. At 
all events, let not the oldest and the most literary University of 
America be wholly unmindful of the honor which it paid to Greek 
in the past before it formally marches over into the camp of the 
Philistines. 

One of the oldest, the most learned, and the broadest of our 
scholars, in commenting upon this revolutionary proceeding, re- 
marked: “My chief interest in the retention of Greek in our 
academic curriculum is founded upon its relaticn to the Christ- 
ian religion.” It will be remembered that the Protestant interest 
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in a revived Christianity had much to do with the introduction 
of Greek to the English Universities. We trust that the partial 
abandonment of it in the oldest American University does not 
signify a weakening faith in the supernatural facts of the New 
Testament History, or in the Eternal Truths which that History 
illustrates and enforces. 

But it will be said this decision is altogether a private affair, 
and only concerns the domestic economy of a single household 
and with this its neighbors have nothing to do. What does it 
signify to the students or guardians of other colleges, whether a 
single institution introduces or omits a single study from its 
curriculum, so long as fair notice is given of what the com- 
munity may expect and of what the college proposes to 
teach? We reply, that the matter in question is not what is 
taught or omitted by one or more colleges, but what has long 
been agreed upon and understood in the organized commonwealth 
of scholars as to the principal studies which are proposed as the 
conditions of receiving a degree common to all. These condi- 
tions have been observed in most of the Academies of Christendom 
since the revival of Greek learning. Whatever may be thought 
of academical degrees, it cannot be denied that they have borne 
a common signification among scholars and educators. This sig- 
nificance has been more or less definite, but the meaning of none 
has been so definite as the meaning of this the lowest degree of 
all; and, therefore, the most extensive of all in its application. It 
is true that this degree like all the others, at different periods and 
in different institutions, and most of all with different individuals, 
has signified in fact very different grades of scholarship in both 
quantity and quality ; and yet but one negative criterion has been 
stable and well understood, viz: that no student who is absolutely 
ignorant of Greek should be admitted to the standing which this 
degree gives a man in the commonwealth of science and letters. 

This statement itself is enough to settle the point whether this 
is a private or domestic question, or one that is public and social. 
In an intelligible yet more dignified sense, the degree serves a 
similar purpose with any trade mark which has a definite meaning 
and is used for a definite purpose. To use such a mark with 
another meaning and for another purpose, may possibly interfere 
with the interests of other parties, and certainly may furnish 
ground for offence and complaint. It is true the trade mark 
may have previously been affixed to a very inferior article of use 
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or traffic. The new goods offered in the place of the others may 
be far better in the opinion of the maker and the user of them, 
and yet if the mark has had a definite meaning and has been agreed 
upon for centuries and by parties who are supposed to be held to 
a mutual understanding, it is not for a single party to use the 
symbol in a meaning which deviates in any considerable measure 
from its original import,—least of all when it is notorious that 
the other parties, if consulted, would be earnestly opposed to the 
proposed change in its application. 

We take the liberty here to cite the opinions and arguments 
upon this point from a very able writer, written as long ago as 
the year 1831. The writer was the late Professor George W. 
Benedict, and it occurs in an exposition and defense of certain pro- 
posed changes in the administration of the University of Ver- 
mont. The argument concerns the proposal of a New Eng- 
land College to dispense with both the ancient languages as a 
condition for the degree of Bachelor of Arts. It reads thus: 

“ Were our estimate of the value of ancient learning less than 
it is, and did we believe that a fair substitute for it in a liberal 
education could be found, our opinion of the propriety of insist- 
ing on an acquaintance with it as a prereqnisite for a degree 
would not be altered. It is unnecessary to inquire into the origin 
of academic degrees, or what they originally signified. That 
they have a pretty determinate meaning now, is well known. 
Saying nothing of the requisitions for a degree in the European 
Universities, which every scholar knows to be different from those 
in our country, it is presumed universally that the person who re- 
ceives the degree of Bachelor or Master of Arts has pursued to a 
considerable extent a course of study comprising important por- 
tions in the principal parts of the general circle of Arts and 
Sciences. Among these, the study of the ancient languages has 
been considered as occupying a very important place. This being 
understood wherever the degree is known, with what propriety 
can a widely different meaning be given to it except by common 
consent among those institutions (or at least a majority of them) 
which have the right of conferring this degree? If one college 
may without any violation of the implied rights of the republic 
of letters at its individual pleasure, lay aside a knowledge of 
Greek and Latin as requisite for a degree, surely another might, 
with equal propriety, cease to require a knowledge of the pure 
mathematics beyond the elements of common arithmetic, another 
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dispense with everything belonging to the science of the mind, 
each substituting what it is pleased to call an equivalent of some- 
thing else. There could certainly as strong reasons be given for 
doing so in either of the last named cases as inthe first. At this 
rate a degree would soon mean nothing at all. Suppose persons 
having received the degree of A.B., yet unacquainted with the 
ancient languages, to carry diplomas as credentials to those parts 
of our own country, or to other countries where the signification 
of this degree remains unaltered, saying nothing of the opinion 
which might be produced respecting the college by which they 
might have been conferred, would not the effect with regard to 
all the colleges of the same part of the world be exceedingly un- 
favorable ? Would it not be said that if one college has made 
this alteration, other changes may have been made, or are liable 
to be made, and a degree can no longer be considered as indicat- 
ing at all the course of mental discipline and the character of the 
attainments of its possessor ? 
* ae * Sa * * * 

“The whole bearing of the procedure in question, if counte- 
nanced, will be, we think, to render a degree of no value, because 
it will be a sign of nothing specific. What its possessor has been 
studying, or what he might know, must be left to conjecture or 
ascertained by examination. Must not the result of the whole 
be an unfavorable opinion abroad of the standard of scholarship 
in our colleges, and an actual lowering of it at home, the injuri- 
ous effects of which on colleges and the community must be great 
indeed? If the colleges agree to throw aside all degrees, very 
well. In that case, every man proceeding from a college must be 
examined by those who would be informed of his scholarship. If 
degrees are to be given as sureties of scholarship of a determinate 
kind, it is all important that they mean alike.” * 

The actual practice of the colleges of this country has been in 
accordance with the views which are here so lucidly and forcibly 
expressed. Within the last forty years, and especially within the 
last twenty-five years special curricula of study have been intro- 
duced into many of the colleges and universities of this country, 
which are analogous te many of the elective courses which are 


* Exposition of the system of Instruction and Discipline pursued in the Uni- 
versity of Vermont, 1829, 2d Edition, 1831. 

+ For a brief sketch of the several changes that have been proposed within the 
last fifty years, see The American Colleges and The American Public, 2d Edition. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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provided for in the ample programmes of Harvard College. We 
need only refer to Michigan and Cornell Universities and Yale 
College. In all these new courses Greek is omitted altogether, 
while many of them require atin—some advanced mathematics 
and high attainments in special and applied science. Inasmuch, 
however, as no Greek is exacted and less Latin and also less 
Metaphysical, Ethical, and Political Science, than in the generally 
accepted curriculum, another degree has in every case been pro- 
vided for each, e. g., either Bachelor of Philosophy, or Bachelor 
of Science, or Bachelor of Letters. Several hundreds of students 
in one department in Yale College have been admitted to one of 
these degrees, and very many in the two other institutions named. 
In these cases it is true less Latin is exacted than presumably 
Harvard will require from its incoming Freshmen. But this fact 
of itself does not alter the obligation which should hold each col- 
lege to the duty of comity and general understanding with 
respect to every one of its degrees. It will doubtless be urged in 
reply that the examinations and instruction in the studies required 
at Harvard under the new system, especially in its one classical 
language—suppose it to be Latin—will be so superior and thorough 
as to justify this deviation in the case of the Bachelor degree. 
To this we reply let this be supposed: doubtless it has always 
been true that many a student who has failed to receive the degree 
of B.A. has in general culture been far above many who have in 
fact received it, but this does not prove in the least that the old 
curriculum is not the best on the whole, nor that the arrange- 
ment by which it has been made the condition of a certain 
degree ought not to be adhered to until it is abandoned by com- 
mon consent. The fact that all the colleges with the exception of 
Harvard which have introduced material changes in their curri- 
culum have also assigned a special academic degree to each, 
shows what their opinion is in respect to this common under- 
standing. 

The next thought which suggests itself in connection with 
the change that is now consummated in the Harvard curriculum 
is that it will tend to shorten the time given to general or non- 
professional education. The elective system with Greek or Latin 
left out renders it possible for the student to prosecute many 
classes of professional studies in the college course. The defenders 
of this system do not deny this. They find in this feature an 
advantage. They contend that aside from the three so-called 
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learned professions those who wish will be able also to prosecute 
any branch of physical science, or English Philology or criticism, 
the higher mathematics, music, history, etc., and to give to it the 
best part of four collegiate years. It is not denied that many 
will be tempted to do this who have in view some definite occu- 
pation to which a select curriculum may introduce them. Indeed 
this is openly acknowledged and is urged as a great advantage 
in that it furnishes a more active stimulus to do good work and 
makes it possible to unite professional with liberal studies, This 
class of students has our cordial sympathy. We would by all 
means favor and further schools of special training for particular 
callings and of shorter courses of general training for those whose 
time for study is for any reason contracted. This has been done 
most liberally in scores of well conducted collegiate schools which 
unite most happily the features of liberal and special training. 
Moreover, in some cases, such schools or classes may be blended 
with the college and the university as to studies and teachers and 
apparatus. And still it remains true that in consequence of the 
existence of these arrangements it becomes the more necessary to 
provide a fixed curriculum of what are properly known as liberal 
studies, covering the field of classical reading, mathematical and 
physical science, of philosophy, criticism, and history. For such 
a curriculum the demand was never more imperative than at the 
present time for the very reason that so few will respond to it. 
For the same reason this demand should be reénforced by what- 
ever value or honor there is in a special academic degree. 

We ought not to forget that in a country like ours the attrac- 
tions of professional and business life as well as the temptations 
to travel and do nothing are necessarily enormous and almost 
irresistible to an increasing class of students. The student who 
is not held by necessity or stimulated by special ambition to 
special culture is in haste to finish his preparatory studies and to 
be at his work or his play in life. For the college to aid him in 
this premature and often suicidal haste is to do precisely what 
the college ought not to do, especially because the field of general 
culture in letters, history, science, and philosophy was never so 
inviting and never so rewarding as at the present instant. More- 
over, whatever may be gained in increase of energy in single cases 
by substituting professional for liberal studies is more than lost 
by narrowing one’s range of pursuit and contracting the capacities 
for future growth. 
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We believe that all these results are both expected and desired 
by the advocates of the omission of Greek. A few years since it 
was hoped that a large class of students whom youth and easy 
circumstances and previous culture might combine to tempt and 
inspire to continued non-professional study after graduation— 
would avail themselves of any facilities which might be furnished 
at home for advanced studies after taking their first degree. These 
expectations have not been responded to so generally as was 
hoped for. Or rather it should be said that the majority of such 
students very naturally prefer to prosecute such studies at a con- 
tinental university which gives them at the same cost the attrac- 
tions of a foreign residence and the opportunity to gain a more 
complete mastery of one or more modern languages. But this 
disappointment furnishes no sufficient reason why the college 
should be in haste to assume the functions of the professional 
school, or why, in order to gratify either those instructors or 
those students who prefer to limit themselves to a few advanced 
studies, certain fundamental studies should be wholly omitted or 
receive only a superficial attention. So far as elementary and 
fundamental studies can be mastered in the preparatory schools 
the effort to introduce into the university elective studies at an 
earlier period is altogether natural and laudable,—but to seek 
to find time and place for such courses by a serious mutilation of 
either the preparatory or the college curriculum is to commit what 
may be called the unpardonable sin against the next generation 
of scholars. 

For this there can be no palliation or excuse except by denying 
that there are any studies which deserve to be called liberal by emi- 
nence. This ground we understand to be taken by both President 
Eliot and Mr. Adams. They reason, when they attempt to reason, 
thus: All study is liberal if it be prosecuted with a willing mind and 
an awakened interest. The more zeal is excited, the more willing 
will be the effort and the more gratifying the reward. For this 
reason, among the languages, German is more liberal than Greek, 
and English is better than German, for all the purposes for which 
we study the languages at all. Science also is nearer to nature 
and to facts, and for this reason is more liberal than philology, or 
history, or criticism, or ethics, or politics, and if it were only 
taught as it might be and as it ought to be, it might be made as 
effective a discipline for all the highest purposes of human culture 
as any of the so-called literary studies. Things, not words, facts, 
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not theories, phenomena, not speculation, excite the child with 
fresh and untiring wonder, and were it not for the incurable 
stupidity of elementary teaching and the perverse obstinacy of 
traditionary prejudices, a truly liberal method might conduct our 
children into youth and from youth into manhood, singing along 
the flowering paths of Natural History, and these would gradu- 
ally transfer them to the fruitful and wonder-inspiring fields of 
Science proper. 

As for the pure Mathematics—we beg pardon, we do not re- 
member that either President Eliot or Mr. Adams have ever 
ventured to follow out their line of argument in this direction, 
and yet the logic of their reasonings ought to make them say, 
that somehow or other the anticipated utility of the most abstract 
processes of pure mathematics when applied to mensuration and 
railway construction, to writing railway reports and to calculating 
eclipses and striking balance sheets—may render them so attrac- 
tive that even mathematical study shall charm like the geometry 
of the dance, or the rhythmic harmonies of the symphony. 

The logic of President Eliot, if he is taken at his word, not only 
admits but requires us to believe that the study of English for 
all disciplinary purposes is as good as Greek and may be better, 
even for the youngest minds, and that the study of nature only 
needs to be skilfully managed in order to be as effective from the 
beginning to the end of the school and college curriculum as 
linguistic or literary studies. He not only implies this but he 
asserts and defends the position in his article entitled “ What is 
a Liberal Education.”* 

And yet no one is more positive in his criticisms or louder in his 
complaints, that, notwithstanding their abundant opportunities 
and the loud call of public sentiment for more than a generation, 
very few preparatory schools are to be found, whether public or 
private, in which the elements of English or of the natural sci- 
ences are taught with any tolerable efficiency or success. This, 
notwithstanding the pressing demands of public sentiment, the 
notorious popularity of scientific studies, and the lavish expendi- 
ture of public and private funds in the purchase of apparatus. 
We presume that he would not hesitate to concede that if a rigid ex- 
amination in the advanced elements of the physical sciences were 
insisted on as a condition of entering upon a course of scien- 
tific study, it would be more difficult to exact it than it is 


* The Century Magazine, June, 1884. 
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at present to secure an adequate preparation for the ordinary 
classical curriculum. 

The true explanation of these disappointments is to be found in 
the principle which can never be shaken by either the assertions, 
the writings, or the assumptions of the advocates of the opposite 
theory, that, for the best training in youth and early manhood, 
no appliances are so well fitted to the great majority of boys and 
young men as the study of the classical languages. Such studies 
naturally require the careful study of geography and history, 
and as naturally are varied by the mastery of one or two modern 
languages, with the elements and practical exercise of Natural 
History. Supplementary to all these, the use of good English may 
be supposed in all school exercises. 

The first objection which would be likely to be urged against 
our theory is that the efficient realization of it requires more time 
than can be given to any preparatory course, especially in the 
haste and pressure of modern life. To this we reply, nature is 
lavish of time before the days of manhood are reached. Leisure 
and health, and play-time are accorded to infancy, childhood, and 
youth. Twenty years out of a life of sixty is nature’s propor- 
tion for a generous preparation for life, and in twenty years wisely 
allotted and faithfully used, there is time for the amplest prepar- 
ation which ordinarily should be looked for. Idleness and self- 
will, overeating, overplaying, ignorant and unfaithful nurses, 
ignorant and wrongheaded parents, bad theories of education, 
unfaithful administration, and over severity or over laxity in gov- 
ernment, interfere very materially with the best use of these 
opportunities. 

In an education truly liberal, language in its simpler forms, 
written or spoken, the facts of natural history, and the elements 
of science, and the pure mathematics are the prime instruments of 
the earliest stages of culture. 

Science, whether psychical, or physical, or mathematical, 
should be reserved till the later years, when reflection dawns 
and matures. Previous to this period the memory should 
be stored with facts, in songs, and stories, and dates, and 
paradigms, and poems, and speeches. The modern languages 
should be taught as complementary to the mother tongue, giv- 
ing accuracy and copiousness to each, and reflecting a sense of 
present reality upon the classical tongues. These last, however, 
should be the pieces de resistance from the beginning to the end, 
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being, as all but anti-classical bigots know, preéminently adapted 
to all those analytic and constructive processes which the mas- 
tery of their forms and syntax requires, and reflecting upon the 
growing mind of the young scholar, the clearness and freshness, 
the brightness and bloom of the morning of life’s dawning culture. 
Rigid yet flexible, clear yet profound, multiform in their flexions, 
yet distinct in every articulation, adequate to the complete mani- 
festation of every emotion, yet rarely overcome by any frailty of 
sentimental or overstrained excitement, they seem prepared by 
Divine Providence for the consummate culture of all generations. 
Woe be to the generation that refuses to avail itself of these 
divinely provided instrumentalities, and a double woe should rest 
upon the advisers of any generation to dispense even with half of 
these beneficial influences. 

But it still will be asked why insist on Greek? Surely Latin 
ought to suffice for the classical element, especially in view 
of the demands upon the time and the energies, from the modern 
languages, from modern science, and modern life? Because, 
we reply, the ideal of a liberal education cannot be realized with- 
out time, and when the time required is judiciously used, and 
pupil and teacher are animated with earnestness and diligence, 
there is no better use to which a year or a year and ahalfof it can 
be applied out of the eight years of solid work, from 12 to 20, than 
to the study of the Greek language. For let it be observed 
first of all this appropriation by no means involves the taking 
of so much solid time without return. It is the confident testi- 
mony of all who have made a faithful trial, that the student 
who masters the Greek language, finds in the help that it gives 
him in the other languages, if he proposes two or three modern 
tongues, little loss of time, while his gain in enjoyment and 
culture is acknowledged by all to be enormous. 

To all this what is conceived to be the practical reply will be 
urged that these considerations can only apply to a few of the 
brightest and best minds, and therefore may be set down as sim- 
ply romantic when applied to three-fourths or two-thirds of any 
college class. To this we answer that a course of study ought to 
be judged of by what it can and will do for the healthy, the faith- 
ful, and the favored of every company, for the reason that if the 
ideal is lowered to the limits of success for the indolent, the half- 
prepared or the dull, there will be no real success to any. 

It is idle to say that many, and even the majority, of students, 
forget their Greek very soon, when it is equally true that they . 
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as truly forget their mathematics, their physics, and their chem- 
istry, unless they have occasion to keep them in hand, and there- 
fore are certain to keep them in mind. The student who cannot 
read a sentence in Homer will usually be unable to demonstrate a 
theorem in geometry, or to calculate an eclipse, or to state a 
chemical formula. The question always is or should be not what 
any study has done for the memory of any man, but what it has 
done for his mind, his habits, his tastes, and his character. 

But why add Greek to Latin, or why not omit the Latin and 
take the Greek? Because neither the Latin nor the Greek, by it- 
self, represents what antiquity can do for the modern races in the 
way of special and general discipline and culture. The one 
supplements the other in every particular for which we study a 
language at all. The fact that one supplements the other makes 
it possible to prosecute the one by the aid of the other, as all will 
testify who have made the trial, shortening the time for each, and 
giving as the result a satisfaction and conscious strength which 
must be experienced to be appreciated. But that it is worth more 
than all that it costs will be attested by the conscious enjoy- 
ment aud power of those who have gained these possessions, and 
by a confessed deficiency on the part of those who have failed. 
We say nothing here of good or bad methods of teaching, or of the 
wisdom or unwisdom of the methods and theories of schools or 
colleges. We simply assert that no man who has mastered in 
any moderate sense of the word the Greek and Latin languages, 
and who has also mastered the elements of whatever is proposed 
as a substitute for either, is the only competent judge of the 
value of any. To the judgment and testimony of such men we 
make our appeal, and to such only. 

The new scheme at Harvard is open to a still graver objection. 
It provides that after admission to the college the student may 
bid farewell to both Latin and Greek and yet receive the Bach- 
elor’s degree, thus limiting the study of either Latin or Greek to 
what is required for admission. How utterly inconsistent is this 
with the general principle insisted on by President Eliot, that no 
study can be pursued in a liberal spirit which is not thoroughly 
mastered is obvious from a very little reflection. According to 
the new theory, the student enters college with his scantling 
of Latin or Greek, mathematics, and one or two modern lan- 
guages, and forthwith selects a few specialties to which he 
devotes all his hours, and then claims his degree according to 
the contract. Such an education may be very useful to men 
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of marked proclivities. We will concede that it may be the 
best for a very few, but it does not deserve to be called a liberal 
education in the best, nor in any appropriate, sense of the term. 

No scheme could easily be devised which is more certain to 
divide the unity, to weaken the strength, and to lower the tone 
of our higher institutions of learning. 

We grant all that may be said by our critics even in the ex- 
tremest form, of the prevalent defects in classical teaching in both 
school and college. But the half of what they can say, in criti- 
cism of these defects, does not equal the severity of their repre- 
sentations of the defects in instruction which they say are uni- 
versal, in the sciences of nature and the English language. We 
submit the suggestion that the preparatory schools are probably 
in their way not greatly inferior to the colleges, and that in a 
young country like ours it is perhaps not surprising that both 
should be so defective in their ideals and achievements. 

We are well aware that our schools are neither perfect in their 
theories, nor in the application of them to practice. The recent 
decision of the authorities of Harvard College proves emphati- 
cally that the colleges are not infallible. Whatever view is 
taken of this decision, it reminds us most forcibly that while it 
is true that no country is animated with a more flagrant zeal for 
improvement than is our own, it must also be confessed that no 
country is so zealous for change, so confident of the success of any 
untried methods, and so-intolerant of the wisdom of experience. 
No country is so little controlled by the opinions of the learned 
class, and has a learned class that is so fickle and eager for nov- 
elty, and at times so loud and voluble in its appeals to popular 
feeling. We should naturally look for counsels of conservatism 
to our oldest and wealthiest university, surrounded as it is by a 
community which is sensitive to many of the noblest and best 
traditions of generations of cultivated men. We confess our disap- 
pointment at both the matter and form of its breach with its own 
honored past, and with its associates of the present generation. 

P. §.—Since the above was sent to the press, we learn from 
trustworthy sources that the reported decision which has ocecas- 
ioned our somewhat free animadversions is not accepted by all 
parties as final. We take the liberty to add the earnest desire 
that the considerations which we have suggested rather than ex- 
panded, may be duly weighed by the authorities of Harvard Col- 
lege, and by that portion of the American public which feels a di- 
rect or remote responsibility for our institutions of higher learning. 
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Articte II.—PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY. 


John Phillips, the son of Rev. Samuel Phillips, of Ando- 
ver, Massachusetts, was born in 1719. He graduated at Har- 
vard College in 1735. While still very young, after the usual 
term of study, he received approbation as a minister, and is 
reported to have been “a devout, zealous, animated and pa- 
thetic preacher.” Distrust of his own powers, deepened by his 
admiration of Whitefield’s surpassing gifts as a pulpit orator, 
led him to abandon the clerical profession. He became a 
teacher at Exeter, New Hampshire, in 1741, and subsequently 
entered into mercantile business, in which he was eminently 
successful. Meanwhile he was urged, but in vain, to become 
pastor of a new church, of which he was made ruling elder ; 
while in civil life he filled the offices of Justice of the Peace, 
Representative to the Provincial Assembly and Judge of the 
Court of Common Pleas, and added to them a commission as 
Colonel of a corps organized as a body-guard for the (then 
royal) governor. 

His was a case under a law which has verified itself to us in 
the observation of a long life, without a single exception, that 
a man never grows generous as he growsrich. All the munifi- 
cent rich men that have emerged from poverty, within the 
range of our knowledge, showed while poor the traits that enno- 
bled their wealth. Mr. Phillips, when earning a scanty live- 
lihood as a teacher, put on record in his private Diary the 
resolution, “ Being sensible that a part of my income is required 
of me to be spent in the more immediate service of God, I 
therefore devote a tenth part of my salary for keeping school 
to pious and charitable purposes.” His educational benefac- 
tions commenced in 1770 with Dartmouth College, in which, 
besides several liberal gifts for immediate uses, he created an 
endowment for a professorship of Divinity—a fund consider- 
ably larger than that of the Hollis professorship in Cambridge 
which so long voiced the sectarian battle-cries of New England 
polemists. He also made donations to Harvard and Princeton 
colleges, and for the use of schools in several towns in the 
neighborhood of Exeter. With his nephew, Samuel Phillips, 
who took the first steps in the enterprise, he was the co- 
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founder of Phillips Academy in Andover, and was the largest 
contributor to its funds, and that by an amount, as we believe, 
equalled by no subsequent benefactor. 

Having thus rendered signal and enduring service to his 
birthplace, he made arrangements for securing like privileges 
to the town of his residence. He procured an act of incorpo- 
ration for Phillips Exeter Academy in 1781 ; and in the follow- 
ing year he conveyed to the trustees named in the act his first 
gift for a permanent endowment, and with it prescribed a con- 
stitution, which has remained unchanged, is read, as he or- 
dered, at every annual meeting of the board, and has become 
obsolete only in one rule, which the degeneracy of the times has 
rendered impracticable, namely, a provision that no student 
should board in a house in which family worship was not ob- 
served—in lieu of which requirement, in accordance with the 
cy-pres doctrine, the students are assembled in the Academy 
chapel, at an early hour, for morning prayer. The founder 
himself suggested the application of the cy-pres principle in 
still another matter. He prescribed that the principal of the 
Academy shall always be a church member, holding “ senti- 
ments similar to those hereinafter expressed,” which represent 
a type of orthodoxy now obsolete. The first principal, selected 
by the founder himself, his fellow-townsman and friend, ex- 
pressed at the outset his dissent from the creed of the consti- 
tution, and was assured by Dr.* Phillips that his religious status 
was entirely satisfactory. In subsequent elections the trustees, 
though for many years a majority of the board have been of 
other denominations, have deemed themselves bound to regard 
as candidates for the office only persons whose religious and 
ecclesiastical relations were s¢mzlar to those of the founder. 

Dr. Phillips died in 1795, leaving by his will the two acade- 
mies at Exeter and at Andover, residuary legatees, the former 
of two-thirds, the latter of one-third of his estate. The entire 
amount of his gifts and bequest to the Exeter Academy was 
about $60,000—equal to more than four times that sum at the 
present day, as will appear from the fact that the first principal 
entered upon his office with a salary of five hundred dollars. 

The Academy was opened in the spring of 1783, under the 

* Mr. Phillips received the degree of LL.D. from Dartmouth College 
in 1777. 
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charge of William Woodbridge, a graduate of Yale College. 
At the end of five years he resigned his office, ostensibly on 
the ground of impaired health, to which might probably have 
been added that of limited success. Benjamin Abbot, who had 
just graduated at Harvard College (1788), took charge of the 
school a month or two before Mr. Woodbridge’s resignation, 
but declined to assume formally the office of preceptor or prin- 
cipal till 1791. In the first year of his service he received 
more new pupils than had offered themselves for the three pre- 
ceding years. He thus entered on his permanent tenure of 
office with a reputation already established. He filled out fifty 
years of service, in a course that culminated without decline. 
He held from an early period confessedly the foremost place 
among American teachers. His special scholarship was fully 
adequate to his work ; his general culture, large and broad ; his 
character and bearing as a Christian gentleman, preéminent 
among the eminent. With a mien, temper, and spirit which 
one could not fail to call Johannine in the later sense of the 
word, he could on fit occasion revert to the apostle’s early style 
as a “son of thunder ;” and while he was benign and lenient 
with a gentleness not less even than motherly toward the venial 
faults of boyhood, no one could ever forget the intensity of his 
sorrowful indignation at aught that was false or mean or vile 
in word or deed. No man of his time can have done so much 
as he toward shaping character in honor, integrity and purity, 
or toward commending Christian faith as the only sure basis of 
character, by the beauty of holiness in his own life, and by the 
queenly place which he always gave to religion in observance 
and in precept. On his resignation at the close of his half 
century, there was a general gathering of his pupils from all 
parts of the country, to offer a parting tribute of reverence 
and love to one who had been, in the consciousness of each and 
all, a friend and benefactor even more than a master and 
teacher. Daniel Webster presided ; and there had at that time 
never been in America so numerous an assembly of distin- 
guished men of all professions and of all walks in life. Dr. 
Abbot survived this occasion for eleven years, serving for the 
larger part of this time on the board of trustees, retaining to 
the last his unimpaired vigor of intellect, and sinking slowly 
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and gently into his last slumber, with the “hope full of im- 
mortality.” 

Gideon Lane Soule, a graduate of Bowdoin College, was an 
instructor in the academy, for the academic year 1818-19. 
In 1822 he returned to Exeter as Professor of Ancient Lan- 
guages, and had become so distinguished by his ability as a 
teacher and a disciplinarian, that no other candidate could be 
thought of for the place which Dr. Abbot left vacant. The 
result fully justified the choice. Dr. Soule’s chief class-work was 
in Latin, and those who remember his Latin classes have never 
seen them surpassed, if equalled, in grammatical and critical 
thoroughness, in the degree to which the students were made 
to enter into the spirit of their author, or in the signal accu- 
racy and elegance of their rendering Latin into English. At 
the same time he had the dignity and the grace which com- 
manded the respect and won the affection of his pupils. At 
the head of an increasing and able corps of teachers he main- 
tained his position with such high-toned courtesy and such 
assiduous kindness, that he never needed to claim the defer- 
ence which his associates were only too happy to yield. In 
method and order, in all the details of organization and man- 
agement, he had the consummate art of concealing art. The 
complicated machinery of the large school under his direction 
seemed to move spontaneously, with never a check or jar. 
His paternal care for the well-being of the individual students 
in a large measure precluded and superseded penal discipline, 
to which he rarely resorted, unless when he feared the con- 
tagion of an offender’s vicious example. 

In 1870, the academy building, erected in 1794, was destroyed 
by fire. It was replaced by donations from the alumni and 
other friends of the school, the largest gift, of 10,000 dollars, 
being from William Phillips, a kinsman of the founder. The 
dedication of the new building in 1872 was made the occasion 
for another grand festival, under the presidency of John Gor- 
ham Palfrey, in honor of Dr. Soule, on the completion of his 
fiftieth year of continuous service. Till within a few weeks of 
this occasion he had retained undiminished vigor of body, no 
less than of mind; but an illness from which he then seemed 
hopefully convalescent, issued in but partial recovery, and was 
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followed by a rapid decline of working power. He resigned 
his office in the following year, when the trustees, in con- 
sideration of an indebtedness to him far beyond their ability 
of payment, voted for him a retiring pension of 1,200 dollars 
per annum, and the use for the remainder of his life of the 
principal’s official residence. 

Dr. Soule was succeeded by, Albert Cornelius Perkins, a 
graduate of Dartmouth College, a scholar of high reputation, a 
teacher of large experience, and a man whose sterling worth 
and varied powers of usefulness secured for him a foremost 
place in the esteem and confidence of the entire community, 
no less than of those concerned in the administration of the 
academy. Of his work at Exeter, it is enough to say that it 
was in consequence of personal visitation, careful inspection 
and minute inquiry, on the part of a committee of the trustees 
of a largely endowed school in Brooklyn, N. Y., that he was 
invited to take charge of that institution with a salary which 
justice to his family would not suffer him to decline. He 
resigned in the summer of 1883, a few weeks before the cele- 
bration of the centennial anniversary of the opening of the 
academy. ‘This occasion was memorable for the assembling of 
hundreds of the alumni and a vast concourse of friends and 
guests. George Bancroft presided at the table, and though an 
octogenarian, renewed his youth in recalling its happy memo- 
ries, and in sprightliness of address, flow of humor, and 
promptness in repartee, seemed to have thrown off a full half- 
century of his years. On that occasion the academy received 
a gift of 25,009 dollars from John Charles Phillips, of its 
founder’s family, then the youngest member of the board of 
trustees, and lately removed by death from a career of distin- 
guished merit and abounding usefulness. 

The present principal is Rev. Walter Quincy Scott, D.D., a 
graduate of Lafayette College in Easton, Pa., and late president 
of the Ohio State University. His reputation for scholarship 
and for executive ability gives ample promise of success in 
his present charge. 

The principals have from the very first had associated with 
them professors and assistant teachers of superior merit. The 
list of names of presidents and professors of colleges who 
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gained their earliest reputation as teachers in this school, is by 
no means small. We find on it Presidents Dana and Lord, and 
Professor Adams, of Dartmouth College; President Chad- 
bourne and Professor Fernald, of Williams College; Chan- 
cellor Hoyt, of Washington University, St. Louis; Professor 
Cleaveland, of Bowdoin College; President Walker and Pro- 
fessor Bowen, of Harvard University. Besides these we have 
the names of such clergymen as Abiel Abbot, Joseph Stevens 
Buckminster, Henry Ware, and the twin Peabodys, and, on the 
bench, of such jurists as Judges Thacher, Emery, and Ware. 
There has never been a time since 1808, when, in case of the 
resignation of the principal, his place could not have been 
acceptably filled by one of the teachers already on the ground ; 
and in the last two vacancies, had it not been for the theolog- 
ical provision in the endowment, the choice would undoubt- 
edly have fallen on Professor Cilley or Professor Wentworth, 
both of whom have been in the service of the academy for 
more than a quarter of a century, and have shown administra- 
tive capacity of a high order, no less than surpassing ability as 
teachers in their respective departments. 

The entire property of the academy, including real estate, is 
less than 400,000 dollars. The school-building is substantial in 
its architecture, and well arranged, and contains, with an 
adequate number of recitation-rooms, a spacious hall or chapel, 
a library room, and a room for the use of societies among the 
students. Near it is Abbot Hall, of four stories and a base- 
ment, with lodgings for nearly sixty students, a dining room, 
a kitchen, and apartments for the family of the steward or matron. 
Hard by, but outside of the academy grounds, is Gorham 
Hall. This was an hotel, needless as such, and to the last degree 
undesirable. It now furnishes rooms and board for about 
thirty students, while the keeper is permitted to reserve a cer- 
tain portion of the house for the accommodation of strangers, 
especially of the parents and friends of students. This last- 
named arrangement is worthy of notice, as it is often made 
availing by parents in placing their children at school or 
in case of the illness of a student. There is also a house built 
early in the present century for the use of the principal, which 
has been recently remodeled, with the modern conveniences 
that may render it serviceable for many years to come. The 
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academy grounds, including an open square in front of the 
principal’s house, contain about six acres, furnishing a limited 
space for athletic exercises, and at the distance of nearly a quar- 
ter of a mile is a large field, properly graded forsuch purposes, 
and giving ample room for the various sports in vogue among 
the students. 

The invested funds of the Academy are about 240,000 dol- 
lars, 36,000 dollars representing a fund which is to accumulate 
for two lives, on the expiration of which one-half of the income 
is to be added to the principal, till its annual income shall 
amount to 20,000 dollars. 

The history of this accumulating fund is well worthy of our 
passing notice. John Langdon Sibley, the Librariaa emeritus 
and the historiographer of Harvard College, was the son of a 
hard-working and poorly paid country physician in Union, 
Maine, whose resources were so slender that he postponed for a 
year the purchase of a pair of spectacles in order to buy a 
Greek Lexicon for his son, then a beneficiary at Exeter. The 
father, who died in 1860, left a legacy of 100 dollars to the 
Academy, “in grateful remembrance of the favors” received 
by his son nearly forty years before. Mr. Sibley paid this sum 
immediately, and added to it 200 dollars, thus constituting a 
small fund for the purchase of text-books for deserving stu- 
dents. On receiving, shortly afterward, the entire savings of 
his father’s long life, amounting to 4,500 dollars, he gave this 
sum to the Academy in his father’s name. To this he added 
in two subsequent donations 8,000 dollars, annexing to his last 
gift the above-named conditions, by which the income of the 
fund first becomes available after his own decease and that of 
his wife. 

Of the funds of the Academy, the sum of 1,000 dollars repre- 
sents a legacy from the late Governor Gilman for instruction in 
sacred music, and 7,000 dollars is the amount given for 
specially endowed scholarships. By the will of the late Francis 
Parkman Hurd, M.D., the Academy will, when the estate is 
settled, receive 50,000 dollars, which will become a part of the 
permanent fund. 

We have spoken incidentally of the beneficiary funds of the 
Academy. It is believed that no institution of learning in the 
country, except Harvard College, has bestowed so large an 
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amount in aid of meritorious students, and that none has be- 
stowed so much in proportion to its property and income. In 
point of fact, even rich men’s sons have been largely benefi- 
ciaries, the price of tuition having never exceeded sixty dollars 
per annum, which is considerably less than the actual cost for 
each student. This fee is remitted for all for whom the pay- 
ment is otherwise than easy. Sometimes a full half of the stu- 
dents, never less than one-third, have claimed this exemption. 
In Abbot Hall, the rooms simply, yet sufficiently furnished, are 
occupied by students who cannot afford more expensive lodgings, 
at amerely nominal rent, less, indeed, than is paid for the care 
of the rooms and for incidental repairs, and board is furnished 
there at cost, with occasional subsidies from the funds to lessen 
the cost. Still farther, twenty-four students, chosen from 
among the applicants in the joint ratio of need and merit (yet 
never without evidence of superior scholarship and faultless 
character) receive from the income of scholarships and of the 
funds of the Academy a sum nearly sufficient for their board 
in Abbot Hall. At the same time students are employed in 
various services about the Academy, and the citizens of Exeter 
furnish a very considerable amount of employment for such 
students as are disposed to work for their own support. It 
should, in this connection, be emphatically said, that at Exeter 
poverty is held in especial honor, both with the students and in 
the community around, and the youth who saws wood or tends 
the furnace-fire is always likely to be a favored guest and a life- 
long friend of the family for which he labors. This whole 
beneficiary system has contributed very largely toward sustain- 
ing a high tone of scholarship and character. It attracts 
scholars who have to depend solely on their merit, and it 
attracts such only; for it is sufficiently well understood that 
mere poverty receives no favor,—that stupidity, whether rich 
or poor, finds neither furtherance nor encouragement. Such 
being the case, the beneficiaries, oftener than not, lead their 
classes, are looked up to by their fellow-students, and are held 
in high regard by those outside of the Academy whose esteem 
is best worth having. The list of beneficiaries isa roll of honor. 
It bears the names of not a few who have held foremost places 
in political life, in literature, and in our seminaries of learning. 
Of our most distinguished historians, Jared Sparks, John 
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Gorham Palfrey and George Bancroft were supported mainly 
by the funds of the Academy. Jared Sparks was a working 
carpenter, with the love of learning, but with no higher ambi- 
tion than to fit himself for keeping a country district school 
during the part of the year when he might find little employ- 
ment at his trade. His ability was recognized by a brother of 
the Exeter preceptor, who procured for him a scholarship, and 
offered to take the trunk that contained all the young carpen- 
ter’s worldly goods on the rack behind his chaise, while Sparks 
performed the journey from the heart of Connecticut on foot. 
Mr. Bancroft, while American Minister at Berlin, founded a 
scholarship in grateful memory of Dr. Abbot, his “incompara- 
ble preceptor,” and of the benefit received from the endow- 
ments at the disposal of the Academy. The late President 
Chadbourne, whose many and various services covered a larger 
field than it is often given to any one man to traverse, said 
publicly, not long before his death, that the question, whether 
he should obtain a liberal education or return to his father’s 
farm, depended wholly on an examination which, if successful, 
would give him an Exeter scholarship. We might fill pages 
with similar testimony, showing not only the help that has been 
given to worthy men, but the valuable services that would have 
been lost but for the aid thus rendered to genius and excellence 
in those first steps on the lifeway which are the hardest to be 
taken. Of the proportion borne by beneficiary aid to other ex- 
penses, some idea may be formed from the Treasurer’s estimate 
for the current academic year. Of an estimated income of 
28,600 dollars, the salaries of teachers are put at 14,500 dollars, 
and the amount to be paid to beneficiaries at 2,820 dollars. 
The Academy now has, besides the Principal, four perma- 
nent Professors, an Instructor in French and German, and an 
Instructor in Physics and Chemistry. The last catalogue shows 
251 students, from 28 States and Territories. There are 51 
from New York, 46 from Massachusetts, 45 from New Hamp- 
shire, 13 from Illinois, 11 from Maine, 10 from Pennsylvania. 
The range of religious denominations that furnish pupils to the 
Academy is similarly wide, 86 belonging to the Trinitarian 
Congregationalists and Presbyterians, 57 to the Episcopalians, 
29 from Unitarian, and 20 from Roman Catholic families, 19 
registered as Methodists, 14 as Baptists, and the remainder 
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classed under nine different names. The students are required 
to attend public worship regularly, most of them are regarded 
as under the pastoral charge of the clergymen whose ministra- 
tions they frequent, and many of them are teachers or pupils 
in the several Sunday schools. They have among themselves 
a religious society, which holds regular meetings, and in which 
the clergymen of the town, not excepting even the Roman 
Catholic priest, have manifested a helpful interest. 

While the age of admission is but thirteen, and a large num- 
ber of the scholars are still mere boys, there are so many of 
mature years, especially among the beneficiaries, as to raise the 
average age above seventeen. 

The school has, it is believed, for nearly its whole period of 
existence, been second to none as to instruction in the classical 
languages and in mathematics. In these departments it has 
never been without teachers of distinguished ability. The 
mathematical text-books of Professor Wentworth have become 
very widely known and are in extensive use, and there have 
been and are on the ground classical teachers whose class-work, 
could it find adequate expression in print, could not but win for 
them an equally high reputation. The methods of teaching in 
Latin and Greek, wrought out by long practice and successful 
trial, at once greatly abridge the time and labor expended on 
the old methods, and give at an early period such a working 
knowledge of the languages as used to be acquired only and 
hardly after many months of dry and weary toil over the gram- 
mar. In French and German the instruction is all that could 
be desired, the reading and the colloquial use of the languages 
receiving equal attention. In the department of English great 
progress has been made, with the determination that it shall 
hold as high a place as either of the other departments, so as 
to send out pupils who shall have acquired conversance with 
much of the best literature in their own tongue, and shall have 
learned to write with accuracy and ease. In the natural sciences 
the work—but recently among the requisites for admission to 
college—is well begun, and it is the hope of the trustees to 
make of these sciences a permanent department so soon as they 
can find the right man for its organization and management. 

It is of no little worth to the school that it is situated 
where it is a foremost object of interest to a community 
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comprising a large proportion of persons of intelligence and cul 
tivation, affording advantages and privileges of which the stu 
dents enjoy the full use, and remote from any great centre or 
source of corrupting and depraving influence. An ideal site 
might be in many respects superior; but of actual sites few 
could be better. The best test of the school and its surround- 
ings is to be found in its graduates; and those who have had 
the opportunity of extensive comparison believe that no school 
in New England can show a larger proportion of its pupils who 
in college, in the learned professions, and in active life have done 
the most ample honor and borne the fullest testimony to the 
worth of its instruction and discipline. 

But the Academy craves not empty praise alone. Because it 
has done so much good, it needs and seeks the means of doing 
more. Its funds have been managed not only with integrity 
and wisdom, but with rigid economy as regards all but the 
essential purposes and interests of the school, and at a minimum 
of cost. It has a large and beautiful collection of portaits of 
eminent men who have been pupils, teachers and trustees ; but 
only two of them, those of Dr. Soule and Mr. Sibley, have been 
paid for from the funds; the rest have been obtained, in great part, 
through the kind agency of Benjamin Franklin Prescott, late 
Governor of New Hampshire. But there are pressing wants 
which can be met only by new liberality on the part of the 
alumni and friends of the Academy. Among these are a 
gymnasium, a better furnished physical and chemical labora- 
tory, a fund for the library, which is very small and is increased 
chiefly by an occasional gift of a volume or two, and a sufficient 
additional fund to add two at least to the list of permanent 
teachers. So many of the alumni are men of ample fortune, 
and so unanimous are they in tracing to Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy the teaching, examples and influence which contributed 
most largely toward all the good that they have been and have 
achieved, that the appeals in behalf of this institution cannot 
be left unheeded. The trustees are doing all in their power 
toward a new departure, a more complete organization, and a 
full and generous response to the increased educational 
demands of our time. They are fully adequate to the work ; 
all that they need is such supplies as they well know how to 
make availing to the best purpose. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


DiscoursEs BY Proressor Parx.*—To many, this volume, so 
long looked for, will be a welcome sight. Those whose entrance 
into Professor Park’s class-room proved a birthday of thought, 
are sure to welcome it: those whose memory of the New Eng- 
land pulpit embraces the last half century, with a pleasure not 
lessened by anticipation may here read, with satisfaction, what 
they listened to with delight ; those who continue to be instruct- 
ed by solid preaching may here find food for profitable thought ; 
and our younger preachers are likely to value these sermons as 
models of their kind. For the most part, they are full and forci- 
ble discussions of great doctrines and deep philosophies, the 
results of which are urged upon the conscience in the grand man- 
ner of a great man. 

The Discourses are sixteen in number, opening with the famous 
Election Sermon on “The Indebtedness of the State to the 
Clergy ;” embracing the still more famous one on “ Conscience ;” 
a noble sermon on ‘‘ The Prominence of the Atonement ;” another 
on “ The Gospel Preached to the Poor ;” still another on “ Union 
with Christ” (preached at Professor Fisher’s ordination); and 
concluding with a fascinating presentation of “The Righteous 
Man’s Satisfaction with the Character of God.” Others, not here 
mentioned by name, are productions of remarkable power, notably 
the one on Gen. iii, 13-19, ‘The System of Moral Influences in 
which men are Placed,” in the introduction of which is inserted 
this characteristic remark,—a text for a volume on inspiration: 
“The truth lying under these words is too deep to have been so 
vividly exhibited by so ancient a writer without the aid of special 
illumination from above.” 

Some of these discourses, treatises rather, are fenced with elab- 
orate and scholarly notes; notes explanatory, corroborative, and 
defensive, notes rich enough to make the stated pastor long for 
like chances to tell what he means, how many great men agree 
with him, and how people must noé¢ understand him. 

Looking at these discourses as homiletically constructed, the 


* Discourses on some Theological Doctrines as Related to the Religious Character. 
By Epwarps A. Park, D.D. Andover: Warren F. Draper. 1885. 
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preaching clergy will be rewarded by a study of them, (1) as dis- 
closing a masterly method,—they earn Hooker’s praise, in 
“ making all that goes before, prepare the way for all that follows 
and all that follows confirm all that went before ;” (2) as illus- 
trating the true theory of progress in a sermon, namely, to be 
always on the move, but not at the same speed; to wind at times 
like a genial river, where (according to Dr. Withington), though 
the bends may detain the flow of thought, they should do so 
among green fields and waving trees, leaving the whole landscape 
impressed on the mind;” and (3) as blending elegance with force 
in the citation of Scripture. This whole book is composed and 
published in the interest of revealed truth; and a great part of 
its power is in the way it “holds the Bible in solution.” The 
spirit of each text is the text of the sermon, and the spirit of the 
Scriptures rather than the mere words, armed with book, chapter 
and verse, is the sword here so efficiently wielded by the soldier 
of Christ. 

The Andover press sustains its high character in its issue of 
this book. As becomes its author and its contents, the book, 


as a book, is stately, elegant, and accurate. 


Tue Lost Founp.*—These excellent expositions of Luke xv. 
were published in Great Britain several years ago ; and it is to 
their credit as things of life and light, that, with little alteration, 
they are read here, as well as there, “ unto edification.” 

Dr. Taylor’s view of the parables he expounds is as follows: 
The first two, “The Lost Sheep,” and “The Lost Coin,” show 
us the Divine agency in the sinner’s recovery; the third, “The 
Prodigal Son,” lets us see the result of that agency in the sinner’s 
own activity. But this is not all. Each parable “ brings before 
us a particular kind of sinful experience. The first portrays the 
helpless sinner ; the second depicts the man who has fallen so low 
as to have lost the stamp of his Creator, and the consciousness of 
his degradation; and the third sets before us the sinner who is 
knowing and deliberate in his iniquity. And so, correspondingly, 
we have in the first parable, the work of the Divine Son—the 
Good Shepherd ; in the second, that of the Holy Spirit; and in 
the third, the Eternal Father’s eager desire for the salvation of 
sinners, and His great delight in their deliverance.” 

* The Lost Found, and the Wanderer Welcomed. By WittiaM M. Taytor, D D., 
Minister of the Broadway Tabernacle, New York. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 1884. 
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From this outline the author has expanded his discourses in his 
usual praiseworthy manner. Good sense and fervent piety at 
once guide and impel him through the exposition. His prayer to 
be “kept from saying anything to mar the force, overlay the 
beauty, or destroy the pathos ” of the truth in hand, seems to have 
been answered. 

It is because we so fully justify and admire this exposition of 
these parables, that we venture an inquiry upon the propriety of 
introducing into it, even an implied apology for their contents, 
As we read page 12, the expositor seems to give way, for a 
moment, to the theologian, in a sort of defence of the parables for 
not containing the doctrine of the cross. But there are other 
saving doctrines they do not contain, and cannot contain without 
distortion. The Evangelists never seem anxious lest certain 
omissions may be noticed in their records. Why, then, should 
their expositors allude to such omissions. The truth ix system is 
not what the expositor is after, but the truth “as it is written,” 
—where it may land him is also outside his inquiry. The fact is, 
the Evangelists are “ orthodox,” even if, on a given occasion, they 
do not present the “five points,” nor four of them, nor three of 
them, nor two of them, nor one of them. This little book itself 
is brim full of the Gospel, yet its rich pages by no means exhaust 
“the unsearchable riches of Christ.” 


Tue Reaxity or Rericion.*—The discourses here published 
are creditable specimens of the intelligent and timely work of a 
young city pastor. They make pretence to neither originality 
nor profundity ; but are sent out “in the belief that there are men 
and women of every class and creed, scattered throughout the 
world, who have felt, with pain and hunger of heart, a craving 
for reality in religion.” Though disavowing ‘any reference to 
points of temporary interest or transient dispute,” the accom- 
plished and warm-hearted author finds himself unable to discuss 
his living topics, without some references to the leading philoso- 
phies of the day. See, for example, in the second discourse, the 
admirable classification of those who discuss the qnestion, “ Is 
God real ?” 

The drift of this whole discussion is well set forth in its order 
of topics: “ A Real Religion Necessary;” “The Living God”; 


* The Reality of Religion, By Henry J. Van Dyke, JR., D.D., Pastor of the 
Brick Church, New York. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1884, 
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“The Living Soul”; “The Living Word”; “The Living Sacri- 
fice”; “The Living Christ.” The spirit of the little book is as 
commendable as its logic is exact, the heart of the preacher giv- 
ing force and glow to his well-defined and progressive thoughts. 
The material form and finish of the book befit its contents ; it is 
a pleasure to commend the Scribners’ press, for furnishing an 
author’s brain-work with such a comely outfit. 


Tux Continuity or Curistian Tooucut.*—Professor A. V. 
G. Allen, of the Episcopal Divinity School at Cambridge, has 
presented in this comely volume an historical and theological 
discussion of uncommon ability and interest. The topics are, 
the Greek Theology, the Latin Theology, Theology in the Mid- 
dle Ages, Theology in the Age of the Reformation, Conflict of 
the Traditional Theology with Rationalism, Renaissance of The- 
ology in the Nineteenth Century. The author manifests a 
decided predilection for the Greek Theology in contrast with 
the Latin. The chapters are marked by freshness, discrimination, 
and independence of thought. It is a work which those who are 
interested in Church History and in “the burning questions of 
theology” at the present day will find to be in a remarkable 
degree able and scholarly. 


Saycr’s Emprres oF THE East.—Professor Sayce is one of 
the most prominent of the English oriental scholars, and has 
presented in a small volume, a summary view of the ancient 
Empires of the East. It is written in a clear, animated style, 
and embraces information which many seek for who have not 
time for more elaborate studies. The explorations in Assyria 
have added to our knowledge of this period of history an amount 
of new light inferior only to what the deciphering of Egyptian 
inscriptions has furnished. Professor Sayce appears to be an 
enemy of Herodotus, and his reflections on the honesty of that 
charming chronicler are not to be received as “ law and gospel.” 


EcctesioLocy.t—This volume is a condensed summary of he 
lectures on this subject given by the author in his regular com se 
of instruction. He treats the subject under five principal divis- 


*The Continuity of Christian Thought: a study of Modern Theology in the Light of 
its History. By ALEXANDER V. G. ALLEN, Professor in the Episcopal Theological 
School, in Cambridge. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1884. 

+ Ecclesiology. A Treatise on the Church and Kingdom of God on Earth, by 
Epwarp D. Morris, D.D., Professor of Systematic Theology in Lane Seminary. 
New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1885, pp. iv, and 187. 
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ions: The church in the divine plan, its idea, history and justifi- 
cation. The impersonal constituents, its doctrines, sacraments 
and ordinances. The personal constituents, its members and offi- 
cers. The church as a divine kingdom, its government, politics, 
and discipline. The church in human society, its unity, growth 
and relations. It is not a polemic in defense of the polity of the 
chure hwith which the author is connected, but is a comprehen- 
sive and philosophical exposition of the idea, constitution, admin- 
istration and work of Christ’s church. He treats his topics con- 
cisely but with great precision and clearness of thought. His ex- 
position of different theories of the church, its organization, gov- 
ernment, and work is candid and fair. His conception of the 
work of the church in its relations to the family and the state, to 
education and culture, to morality and reform, to civilization and 
human progress is just and timely. He recognizes the church as 
one, the Christian church being the continuance in a new form of 
the church under the Old Testament dispensation; the whole 
drift of the thought is in the interest of a comprehensive unity. 
The reader will only regret that the plan of the book does not 
admit a more full exposition of the many topies of great practical 
interest of which it treats. 

In discussing the Christian ministry the author says: “ This 
ministry is in the new dispensation all that the priesthood was in 
the old.” (p. 79.) This is not in harmony with the general 
course of thought, and seems to be a sentence inadvertently 
meaning more than the writer intended. 
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